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An Account of the Country, at prefent the Seat of War in North-Americas 
and of the Original Inhabitants of it, generally called Indians. 


Wluftrated with a new and accurate Map of the prefent Seat of War in Nirth-Americay 
finely coloured. 


EXPLANATION OF THE MAP. 


In order to give the reader a clear idea of thofe parts, now the feat of war, in North- 
America, we have given a particular Map of them, ona large Scale ; and coloured 
thofe, which of right belong to England, with different colours, in order to thew the 
reader, at one view, the different colonies to which thefe parts belong ; and the terri- 
tories which belong to France, together with the fpots on which they have erected forts, 
we have left white, as in our former Map of the Englifh colonies (See Vol. XVII. 
page 145.) in order to render them more confpicuous. 


T is now a well-known, though unwel- 

come truth, that we too long neglected 
our American colonies, efpecially thofe on 
the continent, which require our particu- 
Jar notice ; as they may be made an inex- 
hauftible magazine of wealth ; and, if fuf- 
fered to fall inte the hands of the French, 
prove fuch an acceffion to their Already ex- 
tended commerce and naval ttrength, that 
Great-Britain muft not only lofe her for- 
mer luftre, but, dreadful even.in thought ! 
ceafe to be any longer an independent 
power. Nay, fhould every other fcheme 
fail, the fuccefs of this will inevitably ac- 
complith the long-projeéted defign of that 
alpiring nation, for erecting an univerfal 
monarchy ; for, if France rule the ocean, 
her refources will enable her to fubje&t ail 
Europe to her defpotic fway. She has been 
long fenfitble of this ; and, accordingly, 
has put every artful fcheme in practice that 
feemed to promile fucceis. The Indians, 
fhe well knew, would prove an unfurmoun- 
table obftacle to her projeéts, while they 
continued firm friends to the Englith. She 
therefore made ule of every ftratagem the 
could invent to draw them over to her in- 
tereft; and it would have been happy for 
the Britith colonies, if the arts praétifed by 
the French had not been attended with 
fuccefs. 

The Indians, or Aborigines of Ameri- 
ca, throughout the whole extent of the two 
vaft continents which they inhabit, and a- 
monet the infinite number of nations and 
tribes into which they are divided, differ 
very little from each other in their man- 
ners and cuftoms, and they all form a very 
ftviking picture of the moft diftant antiqui- 
ty. Whoever confiders the Americans of 
this day, not only ftudies the manners of a 
remote prefent nation, but he ftudies, in 
fome meafure, the antiquities of all nations ; 
from which great lights may be thrown 
upon many parts of the ancient authors, 
both facred and profane. 

Numa. CXXXIX. Vor. XX, 


The people of America are tall, and 
ftraight in their limbs beyond the proportion 
of moft nations ; their bodies are ftrong 3 
but of a fpecies of firength rather fitted to 
endure much hardthip, than to continue 
long at any fervile work, by which they 
are quickly confumed ; it is the ftrength of 
a bea(t of prey, rather than that of a beatt 
of burthen. Their bodies and heads are 
flattifh, the effe&t of art ; their features are 
regular, but their countenances fierce; their 
hair long, black, lank, and as ftrong as 
that of ahorfe. No beards. The colour 
of their fkin a reddifh brown, admired a- 
mongft them, and improved by the conftant 
ufe of bear’s fat and paint. 

Whenthe Europeans firft came into Ame- 
rica, they found the people quite naked, 
except thofe parts which it is common for 
the moft uncultivated people to conceal. 
Since that time, they have generally a 
coarfe blanket to cover them, which they 
buy of us. The whole fathion of their 
lives is of a piece, hardy, poor, and {qua- 
lid ; and their education from their infancy 
is folely directed to fit their bodies for this 
mode of life, and to form their minds to 
infli& and to endure the greateft evils. 
Their only occupations are hunting and 
war. Agriculture is left tothe women. 
Merchandife they contemn. When their 
hunting feafon is paft, which they go thro’ 
with much patience, and in which they ex- 
ert great ingenuity, and their provifions 
once Jaid up, they pals the reft of their 
time in an entire indolence. They fleep 
half the day in their huts, they loiter and 
jet among their friends, and they obferve 
no bounds or decency in their eating and 
drinking. Before we difcovered them, they 
wanted fpirituous liquors ; but now, the 
acquirement of thefe is what gives a {pur 
to their induftry, and enjoyment to their re- 
pofe. This is the principal end they pur- 
fue in their treaties with vs; and from this 
they fuffer inexpreffible calamities ; for, hav- 
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ing once begun to drink, they can preferve 
no mealfure, but continue a fucceflion of 
drunkennefs as long as their means of pro- 
curing liquor lafts. In this condition they 
lie expofed on the earth to all the inclemen- 
cy of the feafons, which wattes them by a 
train of the moft fatal diforders.. ‘Fhey pe- 
vith in rivers and marfhes ; they tumble 
into the fire ; and very frequently murder 
each other ; and, in fort, excefs in drink- 
ing, which in usis rather immoral than 
very deltru€tive, amongft this uncivilized 
people, who have not art enough to guard 
againit the confequence of their vices, is a 
public calamity. The few amongtt them 
who live free from this evil, enjoy the re- 
ward of their temperance in a rebuft and 
healthy old age. The diforders which a 
complicated luxury has introduced, and fup- 
ports in Europe, are ftrangers tie, 

The character of the Indians is ftriking. 
‘They are grave even to fadnefs in their de- 
portment upon any ferious occafion ;_obfer- 


vant of thofe in company ;_ ref{peétful to the 
cool. ane deliberate 5 by 


old 5; of atemper 
which they are never in hafte'to fpeak be- 
fore they have thought well upon the mat- 
ter, and.are fare the perfon who fpoke he- 
tore them hed finifhed all he had. to fay. 
‘They have therefore the greateft contempt 
for the vivacity of the Europeans, who in- 
terrupt each cther, and frequently {peak all 
together. Nothing is more edifying than 
their behaviour in their public councils and 
afiembhies. Every man there is heard in 
his turn, according as his years, his wif- 
dom, or his fervices to his country have 
ranked him. Nota word, not a whifper, 
not a murmur is heard from the ref, while 
he fpeaks. No indecent condemnation, no 
il-timed applaufe. The younger fort at- 
tend for their inftruétion. Here they learn 
the hiltory of their nation ; here they are 
inflamed with the fongs of thofe who cele- 
Brate the warlike aétions of their 2ncef- 
tors and here they are taught what are 
the interefts of their country, and how to 
purfue them. 

There is no people amongft whom the 
Jaws of hofpitality are more facred, or exe= 
tuted with more generofity and good-will. 
Fheir houfes, their pr vifion, ever their 
young women are not enough to oblice a 
gueft. To thof of their own nation they 
are likewife very humane and beneficent, 


Has any one of them fucceed ted il in his 
hunting ? Has his harveft tailed ? Or has 
his houfe been burned > He has : no cther 


effe&t of his misfortune, than that it gives 
him an opportunity to experience the bene- 
volence and regard of his fellow citizens, 
who for that purpole have all things almoit 


in common. But to the enemies of hig 
country, or to thofe who have privately of « 
fended, the American is implacable. He 
— his fentiments, he appears recon- 

led, until t oy fom e treac ery or furprize he: 
- an op portunity of execut ing an horri- 
ble revenge. No length of time is fuffici- 
ent to allay his refentment ; no diftance of 
place great enough to proteét the object 5 
he crotles the fteepeft mountains, he pier- 
ces motft impratticable forelts, he tra- 
vertes the moft h ideous bogs and def. arts for 
feveral hundreds of miles, bearing the in- 
clemency of the feafons, the fatigue of the 
expedition, the extremes of hunger and 
thirft with patience and chearfulnefs, in 
hopes of furprifing his enemy, on whony 
he exercifes the moft fhocking barbarities, 
even to the outings of his fle. To fuch 
extremes do the Indians pufh their friend- 
fhip or their enmity ; and fuch indeed in 
general is the charaéter of all {trong and un- 
cultivated minds. 

Notwithftanding this ferocity, no people 
have their anger, or at leaft ‘the thew of 
their anger, more under their command. 
From their infancy they are formed with 
care to endure {cofts, taunts, blows, an¢ 
every fort of infalt patiently, or at leatk 
with a compofed countenance. This is one 
of the principal objects of their education. 
They etzeem nothing fo unworthy a man of 
fenfe and conftancy, as a peevith temper, 
and a pronenefs to a fudden and rafh an- 
And this fo far has an effeét, that 
quarrels happen as rarely amongft them 
when they are not intoxicated with liquor, 
as does the chief caufe of all quarrels, hot 
and abufive language. But human nature 
is fuch, that as virtues may, with proper’ 
management, be engrafted upon almoft alk 
forts of vicious pallions, fo vices naturally 
grow out of the beft difpofitions, and are 
the confequence of thofe regulations that 
produce a and ftrengthen them. This is the 
reafon that when the paffions of the Ame- 
ricans are roufed, being fhut up, as it were, 
and converging into a narrow point, they 
become more fnrious ; they are dark, fullen, 
treacherous, and unappeafable. 

A people who live by hunting, who in- 
habit mean cottages, and are given to 
change the plac 2 of their habitation, are fel- 
dom very religious. The Americans have 
fcarce any temples. We hear indeed of 
fome, and thofe extremely magnificent, a- 
mongit the ancient Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans ; but the Mexicans and Pernvians were 
comparatively civilized nations. Thofe we 
know at prefent in any part of America 
are no way comparable to them. Some ap- 
pear to have very little idea of God. Others 
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eiitertain better notions ; they hold the ex- 
3itence of a Supreme Being, eternal and 
incorruptible, who has power over all. Sa- 
¥sfied with owning this, which is traditio- 
nary amongf them, they give him no fort 
of w orfhip. There are indeed nations in 
America, who fee to pay fome religious 
homage to the fun and moon ; and as moft 
of them have a notion of fome invifible be- 
ings, who continually intermeddie in their 
affairs, the 


vy difcourfe f d 
nymphs, fs 


much of demons, 
ries, or beingsequivalent. They 
have ceremonies too, that 
had once a more 


regular 
‘wor ‘fhip ; for they 
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f their frit fruit ; obferve certain cere- 
monies at the full moon, and have in the? 
feftivals many things that very probably 
came from a reli; gior is origin, thor ¢ gh they 


perfor m the: 





them - om their ancettors, eral it know- 
ing or enquir about the reafon, Though 
without religio mM, th ey abownd in no fuper- 


ftitions as it is common for thofe to do, 

whole fubfiftence depends, like theirs, upon 
fortune. Great obfervers of omens and 
dreams, and priers into Futurity with great 
eagernels, they abound in diviners, augurs, 
and magicians, whom they rely much upon 
in all affairs that concern them, whether of 
health, war, or hunting. Their phyfic, 

hich may rather be called magic, 1s 
entirely in the hands of the pricfts. The 
fick are naturally prone to fuperttition, and 
human help in fuch cafes is generally found 
» that it is no wonder that, in all 
countries and ages, people have amufed 
themfelves in that difmal cireumttance of 
human nature, with the hope of fapernatu- 
ral affiftance. 

Their phyficians generally treat them, in 
whatever di , in the fame way. That 
is, they firft inclofs them ma narrow cab- 
bia, in the mid{t of which is a ftone red- 
hot, on which they throw water until the 
patient is well foaked with the warm va- 
pour, and his own éweat ; then they herry 
him from this bagaio, and plunge him fud- 
denly into the next river. This is repeated 
as often as they judge neceflary, and by 
this method, extraordinary cures are fome- 
times performed. But it frequently hap- 
pens too, that this rude method kills the 
patient in the very cperation, efpecially in 
the new diforders brought to them from Eu- 
gh and it is partly owing to this man- 

er of proceeding, that the {mall pox has 
aed {o much more fatal to them than to 
us. It muft not be denied, that they have 
the ufe of fome fpecifics of wonderful effi- 
eacy ; the power of which they however 
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attribute to the magical ceremonies with 
which they are conftantly adminiftered. 

Liberty, in its fulleft extent, is the dar- 
ling paffion of the Americans. ‘To this they 
facrifice every thing. This is what makes a 
life of uncert ainty and want fupportable to 
them; and their education is direMed in 
fuch a manner as to cherifh this difpofition 
to the utmott. They are indulged in ail 
manner of liberty; they are never, upon 
any account, chaftifed with blows ; they 
are rarely even chided. Reafon, they fay, 
will guide their children, when they com 
to the ufe of it i and, before that ‘time, their 
faults cannot be very great. t blows 
might abate the free and marti ial Pe divit which 

nakes the glory of their people, and might 
re Keira the fente of honour dt iller, by the 
habit of a flavifh motive to a&tion. When 
they are grown up, they experience nothing 
hike com :mand, dependence, er fubordina- 
tion; even ftrong perfuafion is induttrioufly 
forborne, by thofe who have influence a- 
monegtt them, as what may look too like 
command, and appear a fort of violence 
offered to their will. 

On the fame principle, they know no pu- 
nifhment ‘but death. They lay no fines, 
becaufe they have no way of exacting them 
from freemen ; and the death, which they 
fometimes infli&, is rather a confequence of 
a fort of war declared againtt a public ene- 
my, than an aét of judicial power executed 
on a citizen or fubje&t. This free difpofi- 
tion is general ; and, though fome tribes are 
found in America, withan Head whom we 

call a King, his power is rather perfuafive 
than coe rive, and he is reverenced as a fa- 
ther, more than feared as a Monarch. He 
has no guards, no prifons, no Officers of 
juttice. The other forms, which may be 
confidered as a fort of ariftocracies, have no 
This latter is the more com- 
mon in North America. In fome tribes 
there are a kind of Nobility, who, when 
they come to years of difcretion, are intitled 
to a place and vote in the Councils of their 
nation. But amongft the Five nations, or 
Iroquois, the moft celebrated common- 
wealth of North America, in fome 
other nations, there is no other qualification 
abfolutely neceffary for their Head men, 
but age, with experience and ability in their 
affairs. However, there are generally, in 
every tribe, fome particular ftocks which 
they refpeét, and who are confidered, in 
fome fort, as their Chiefs, unlefs they thew 
themfelves unworthy of that rank ; as, a- 
mong the tribes themfelves, there are fome 
who, on account of their number or brave- 
ry, have a pre-eminence over the reft; 
bz which, 
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which, as it is not exacted with pride and 
infolence, nor maintained by tyranny, on 
ene hand, fo it is never dilputed, on the 
other, when itisdue. 

Their great Council is compofed of thefe 
Heads of tribes and families, with fuch 
whofe capacity has elevated them to the 
fame degree of confideration. They meet 
in a houle, which they have in each of their 
towns for the purpoie, upon every folemn 
occalion, to receive Ambaffladors, to deli- 
ver them an anfwer, to fing their tradi- 
tionary war fongs, or to commemorate 
their dead. Thefe Councils are public. 
Here they propofe all fuch matters as con- 
cern the ftate, which have already been di- 
geiled in the fecret Councils, at whichnone 
but the Head men affitt. Here it is that 
their orators are employed, and difplay 
thofe talents which diftinguith them for elo- 
quence and knowledge of public bufine(s ; 
in both of which fome of them are adini- 
rable. None elfe fpeak in their public 
Councils ; thefe are their Ambafladors, and 
thefe are the Commiffioners who are ap- 
pointed to treat of peace or alliance with 
other nations. The chief fkill of thefe ora- 
tors confifts in giving an artful turn to af- 
fairs, and in expreffing their thoughts in a 
bold figurative manner, much ftronger than 
we could bear in this part of the world, 
and with geftures equally violent, but often 
extremely natural and expreflive. 

When any bufinefs of conmfequence is 
tranfaéted, they appoint a feaft upon the oc- 
cafion, of which almoft the whole nation 
pattakes. There are leffer feafts upon mat- 
ters of lefs general concern, to which none 
are invited, but they who are engaged in 
that particular bufineis. At thete feafts, it 
is againit all rule to leave any thing ; fo 
that, if they cannot confume all, what re- 
mains is thrown into the fire; for they look 
upon fire as a thing facred, and, in al! pro- 
bability, thefe feafts were anciently facri- 
fices. Before the entertainment is ready, 
the principal perfon begins a fong, the fub- 
ject of which is the fabulous or real hifto- 
ry of their nation, the remarkable events 
which have happened, and whatever mat- 
ters may make for their honour or inftruc- 
tion. The others fing in their turn. They 
have dances too, with which they accom- 
pany their tongs, chiefly of a martial kind ; 
and no folemnity or public bufinefs is car- 
ried on without fuch fongs and dances. 
Every thing is tranfaéted amongft them 
with much ceremony; which in a barba- 
rous people is neceflary; for nothing elfe 
could hinder all their affairs from going to 
eonfufion ; befides that, the ceremonies con- 
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tribute to fix all: tranfactions the better in 
their memory. 

To help their memory, they have bits of 
{mall fhells or belts of different colours, 
which have all a different meaning, accord- 
ing to their colour or arrangement. At 
the end of every matter they difcourfe upon, 
when they treat with a foreign flate, they 
deliver one of thefe belts. If they fhould 
omit this ceremony, what they fay paffes 
for nothing. Thefe belts are carefully trea- 
fured up in each town, and they ferve for 
the pubiic records of the nation; and to 
thefe they cccafionally have recourfe, when 
any conietts happen between them and their 
neighbours. Of late, as the matter of 
which thele belts is made is grown fearce, 
they ofien give fome ‘kins in the place of 
the wampum (for fo they call thefe belts 
in their language) and receive, in return, 
prefents of a more valuable nature; for 
neither will they confider .what our Com- 
miffioners fay to be of any weight, unlefs 
fome prefent accompanies each propolal. 

The fame Council of their Elders, which 
regulates whatever regards the external po- 
licy of the ftate, has the charge likewife of 
its internal peace and order. Their fuits 
are few, and quickly decided, having nei- 
ther property nor art enough to render them 
perplexed or tedious. Criminal matters 
come before the fame jurifdiétion, when 
they are fo flagrant as to become a na- 
tional concern. In ordinary cafes, the 
crime is either revenged or compromifed by 
the parties concerned. If a murder is come 
mitted, the family, which has loft a rela- 
tion, prepares to retaliate on that of the of- 
fender. They often kill the murderer ; 
and, when this happens, the kindred of the 
Jaft perfon flain look upon themfelves to be 
as much injured, and think themfelves as 
much juftified in taking vengeance, as if 
the violence had not begun amongit them- 
felves. But, in general, things are deter- 
mined in a more amicable manner. ‘The 


offender abfents himfelf ; his friends fend a_ 


compliment of condolence to thofe of the 
party murdered ; prefents are offered, which 
are rarely refufed ; the head of the family 
appears, who, in a formal fpeech, delivers 
the prefents, which confift often of above 
fixty articles, every one of which is given 
to cancel fome part of the offence, and to 
affluage the grief of the fuffering party. 
With the firft he fays, * By this I remove 
the hatchet from the wound, and make it 
fall out of the hands of him who is pre- 
pared to revenge the injury.” With the fe- 
cond, ‘ I dry up the blood of that wound ;, 
and {0 on, in apt figures, taking away, 
ne 
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one by one, all the ill confequences of the 
murder. As ufual, the whole ends in mu- 
tual feafting, fongs, and dances. If the 
murder is committed by one of the fame 
family or cabbin, that cabbin has the full 
right of judgment, without appeal, wirhin 
itfelf, either to punifh the guilty with death, 
or to pardon him, or to force him to give 
fome recompence to the wife or children of 
the flain. All this while, the fupreme Au- 
thority of the nation looks on unconcerned, 
and never roufes its ftrength, nor exerts the 
fulnefs of a power more revered than felt, 
but upon fome fignal occafion. Then the 
power feems equal to the occafion. Every 
oné haftens to execute the orders of their 
Senate ; nor ever was any inftance of dif- 
loyalty or rebellion known amongft this 
people. Governed as they are by manners, 
not by laws, example, education, and the 
conftant practice of their ceremonies, gives 
them the moft tender affeétion for their 
country, and infpires them with a moft 
religious regard for their conftitution and 
the cuftoms of their anceftors. The want 
of laws, and of an uniform ftrong co- 
ercive power, is not perceived in a narrow 
fociety, where every man has his eye upon 
his neighbour, and where the whole bent 
of every thing they do is to ftrengthen thofe 
natural ties by which fociety is principally 
eemented. Family love, rare amongft us, 
is a national virtue amongft them, of which 
all partake. Friendships there are, amongtt 
them, fit to vie with fabulous antiquity ; 
and, where fuch friendfhips are feen to grow, 
the families concerned congratulate them- 
felves, as upon an acquifition that promifes 
tothem a mutual ftrength, and, to their na- 
tion, the greateft honour and advantage. 
The lofs of any one of their people, whe- 
ther by a natural death or by war, is la- 
mented by the whole town he belongs to*. 
In fuch circumftances, no bufinefs is taken 
in hand, however important, nor any re- 
joicing permitted, however interefting the 
occafion, until all the pious ceremonies due 
to the dead are performed. ‘Thefe are al- 
ways performed with the greateft folemnity. 
The dead body is wafhed, anointed, and 
painted, fo as, in fome meafure, to abate 
the horrors of death. Then the women la- 
ment the lofs, with the moft bitter cries and 
the moft hideous howlings, intermixed with 
fongs, which celebrate the great actions of 
the deceafed, and thofe of his anceftors. 
The men mourn in a lefs extravagant man- 
ner. The whole village attends the body 
to the grave, which is interred, habited in 
their moft fumptuous ornaments. With 


the body of the deceafed are placed his how 
and arrows, with what he valued moft in 
his life, and provifions for the long journey 
he is to take; for they hold the immorta- 
lity of the foul univerfally, but their idea is 
grofs. Feafling attends this, as it does 
every folemnity. After the funeral, they 
who are nearly allied to the deceafed con- 
ceal themfelves in their huts for a confider- 
able time, to indulge their grief. The 
compliments of condolence are never omit- 
ted, nor are prefents wanting, upon this oc- 
cafion. After fome time, they revifit the 
gtave; they renew their forrow ; they new~ 
cloath the remains of the body, and aé&t 
over again the folemnities of the firft funeral. 

Of all their inftances of regard to their 
deceafed friends, none is fo ftriking as what 
they call the feaft of the dead, or the feaft 
of fouls. The day for this ceremony is ap- 
pointed in the Council of their Chiefs, who 
give orders for every thing, which may en- 
able them to celebrate it with pomp and 
magnificencé, The riches of the nation is 
exhaufted on this occafion, and all their 
ingenuity difplayed. The neighbouring peo- 
pie are invited to partake of the feaft, and 
to be witnefles of the folemnity. At this 
time, all who have died fince the laft folemn 
feaft of that kind, are taken out of their 
graves. Thofe who have been interred at 
the greateft diftance from the villages are di- 
ligently fought for, and brought to this great 
rendezvous of carcafles. It is not dithcult 
to conceive the horror of this general dif- 
interment. I cannot paint it in a more lively 
manner than it is done by Lafitau. 

€ Without queftion, fays he, the open- 
ing of thefe tombs difplays one of the moft 
ftriking fcenes that can be conceived ; this 
humbling pourtrait of human mifery, in fo 
many images of death, wherein the feems 
to take a pleajure to paint herfelf in athou- 
fand various fhapes of horror, in the feveral 
carcaffes, according to the degree in which 
corruption has prevailed over them, or the 
manner in which it has attacked them. Some 
appear dry and withered ; others have a 
fort of parchment upon their bones ; fome 
lock as if they were baked and fmoaked, 
without any appearance of rottennefs ; fome 
are juft turning towards the point of pu- 
trefaétion; whilft others are all fwarm- 
ing with worms, ard drowned in corrup- 
tion. I know not which ought to ftrike us 
moft, the horror of {o fhocking a fight, or 
the tender piety and affection of thefe poor 
people towards their departed friends ; for 
nothing deferves our admiration more, than 
that eager diligence and attention with 


* The towns are fmal], and, except the affairs of war or ftate, they have no bufinefs to employ 


them, for the greateft part of the year, after the hunting feafon is over, 
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which they difcharge this melancholy duty 
of their tendernels ; gathering up careful! ly 
even the {malleit bones ; handling the car- 
cafles, difguftful as they are, with every 
thing loatlfome ; cleaning them from the 
avorms, and carrying them upon ‘their 
Shoulders through tirefome journeys of — 
yal days, without bei ng difcouraged by thei 
infup portable flench, and without fuffering x 
any other emotions to arife, than thofe of 
regret, for having loft perfons who were fo 
dear to them in their lives, and fo lamented 
in their death.” 

This ftrange feftival is the moft magi nif 
eent and folemn which th 1ey have ; not on- 
iy on account of the great concourfe of na- 
uives and ftrangers, and of the pompous te- 
interment they give to their dead, whom 
they dreis in the fineft Skins they can get, 
after having expofed them fome time in this 
pomp 5 but for the ¢ games of all kinds which 
they celebrate upen : the occafion, i in the {pi- 
rit of thofe which the ancient Greeks and 
Romans celebrated upon fimilar occafions. 

In this manner do they endeavour to 
footh the calamities of life, by the honours 
they pay their dead ; honours, which are 
the more -chearfully paid, becaufe in his 
turn each man expeéts to receive them him- 
ielf. ‘Though amongft thefe {avage nations 
this cuftom is imprefied with ftrong marks 
of the ferocity of their nature, an honour 
for the dead, a tender feeling of their ri 
fence, anda revival of their memory, ar 
tome of the moft excellent inftruments for 
finoothing our rugged nature into humani- 
ty. In civilized nations fuch ceremonies 
are leis practifed, becaufe other inftrumeiits 
for the fame purpofes are lefs wanted ; but 
it is certain a regard for the dead is ancient 
and univerfal. 

Almof the fole occupation of the Ame- 
wican is war, or fuch an exercife as quali- 
fies him for it. His whole glory confifts in 
this ; and no man is at all] confidered until 
he has increafed the ftrength of his country 
with a captive, or adorned his houfe with 
the fcalp of one of its enemies. When the 

ancients refolve upon war, they do not al- 
ways declare what nation it is they are de- 
termined to attack, that the enemy, upon 
whom they really intend to fall, may be off 
his guard. Nay, they even fometimes let 
years pals over withous.committing any act 
of hoftility, that the vigélance of all may be 
unbent by the long continuance of the 
watch, and the uncertainty of the danger. 
Tn the mean time they are not id!e at home. 
The principal Captain fummons the youth 
of the town to which I he belongs ; the war 
kettle is fet on the fire ; the war fongs onl 
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all the villages of the fame nation, and te 
all its allies ; the fire catches, the war fongs 
are heard in all parts, and the moft hideous 
howlings continue without intermiffion day 
and night over that whole traét of country. 
The women add their cries to thofe of the 
men, Jamenting thofe whom they have ei- 
ther loft in war, or bya natural death, and 
demanding their places to be fupplied from 
their enemies, ftimulating the young men 
by a fenfe of fhame, which women know 
how to excite in the ftrongeft manner, and 
can take ti’ beft adv antage of when excited. 
When by thefe, and every other means, 
the fury of the nation is raifed to the great- 
eft height, and all long to imbrew their 
hands in blood, the war Captain prepares 
the fealt, which confifts of dogs flefh. All 
that partake of this feaft receive little bil- 
lets, which are fo many engagements which 
they take to be faithful to each other, and 
obedient to their Commander. None are 
forced to the war; but, when they have ac- 
cepted this billet, they are looked upon as 
lifted, and it is then death to recede. All 
the warriors in this affembly have their 
faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed 
with dathes and ftreaks of vermilion, which 
give them a moft horsid appearance. Their 
hair is drefied up in an odd manner, with 
feathers of various kinds. In this affembly, 
which is preparatory to their military expe- 
dition, the Chief begins the war fong ; 
which having continued for fome time, he 
raifes his voice to the higheft pitch, and, 
turning off fuddenly to a fort of prayer, he 
addrefles himfelf to the god of war, whom 
they call Arefxoui. £ 1 invoke thee, fays 
he, to be favourable to my enterprife ! I 
invoke thy care upon me and my family! I 
invoke you likewife, all ye fpirits and de- 
mons good andevil! All ye that are in the 
fkies, or on the earth, or under the earth, 
to pour deftruétion upon our enemies, and 
to return me and my companions fafely to 
our country.” All the warriors join him in 
this prayer with fhouts and acclamations. 
The Captain renews his fong, ftrikes his 
club againtt the ftakes of his cottage, and 
begins the war dance, accompanied with 
the fhouts of all his companions, which 
continue as long as he dances. 
o 
The day appointed for their departure 
being arrived, they take leave of their 
friends ; they change their cloaths, or what- 
ever moveables they have, in token of mu- 
tual friendfhip 3 their wives and female re- 
lutions go out before them, and attend at 
fome diftance from the town. ‘The warri- 
ors march out all dreffed in their fineft ap- 
parel, and moft fhewy ornaments, regu- 
larly one after another, for they never 
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march in rank. The Chief watks flowly on 
before them, finging the death fong, whillt 
the reft obferve the moft profound filence. 
When they come up to their women, they 
deliver up to them all their finery, put on 
their worft cloaths, and then proceed as their 
Commander thinks fit. 

Their motives for engaging in a war are 
rarely thofe views which excite us to it. 

hey have no other end but the glory of 
the victory, or the benefit of the flaves 
which it enables them to add to the nation, 
or facrifice to their brutal fury; and it is 
rare that they take any pains to give their 
wars even a colour of juitice. It isnoway 
uncommon among them forthe young men 
to make feafts of dogs flefh, and war dances, 
in fall parties, in the midit of the moft 
profound peace. They fall fometimes on 
one nation, fometimes on another, and 
furprife fome of their hunters, whom they 
fcalp or bring home as prifoners. Their 
Senators winkat this, or rather encourage 
jt, as it tends to keep up the martial {piit 
of their people, inures them to watchful- 
nefs and hardfhip, and gives them an early 
talte for blood. 

The qualities in an Indian war are vigi- 
lance and attention, to give and to avoid a 
furprife ; and patience and fivength, to en- 
dure the intolerable fatigues and hardfbips 
which always attend it. The nations of A- 
merica are at an immenfe diftance from each 
other “ith a vat defart frontiey, and hid in 
the bofom of hideous, and almoft bound fs 
forefts. Thefe mult be traverfed before 
they meet anenemy, who is often at fuch a 
diftance as ight be fuppofed to prevent ei- 
ther quarrel or danger. But, notwithftand- 
ing the fecrecy of the d {tination of the 
party that firit moves, the ens my has fre- 
quently notice of it, is prepared for the at- 
tack, and ready to take advantage in the 
fame manner of the Jeatt want of vigilance 
in the acereflors. Their whole of war 
confilts in this: They never fight in the 
but upon fome very cxtraordi- 
Nary Cccanuons 5 notifor cowaraice, tor they 
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them to find out their enemies are the fmoke 
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nations by the different marks of their fee, 
and to perceive foottteps, where we could 
diitinguith nothing lefs. A mind diligent- 
ly intent upon one thing, and exercifed by 
long experience, will go lengths at firit 
view {carcely credible. 

But as they who are attacked have the 
fame knowledee, and know how to draw 
the fame advantages from it, their great ad- 
drefs is to bafile each other in thele points. 
On the expedition they light no fire to 
warin themielves, or prepare their vituals, 
but fubfift merely on the miferable pittance 
of fome of their meal mixed with water; 
they hie clofe to the ground all day, and 
march only in the night. As they marcls 
in their ufual order in files, he that clofes 
the rear diligently covers his own tracks, 
and thofe of all who preceded him, with 
leaves. If any ftream occurs in their rout, 
they march in it for a confiderable way 
to foil their purfuers. When they halt to 
refi and refrefh themfelves, fcouts are fent 
out on every fide to reconnoitre the coun- 
try, and beat up every place where they 
fufpect an enemy may lie perdue. 








In this 
nanner they often enter a village, whilft 
he ftrength of the nation is employed in 
wunting, and maflacre all the helplefs old 
men, women, and children, or make pri- 
foners as many as they judge they can ma- 
nage, or have ftrength enough to be ufeful 
to their nation. 

They often cut off finall parties of men 
in their huntings; but, when they difcover 
an army of their enemies, their way is to 
throw themfelves flat on their faces amongft 
the withered leaves, the colour of which 
their bodies are painted to refemble exactly. 
They generally let a part pafs unmolefted, 
and then, rifing a little, they take aim, for 
they are excellent markfmen, and fetting up 
a moft tremendous fhout, which they call 
the war cry, they pour a ftorm of mufquet 
bullets upon the enemy ; for they have long 
fince laid afide the ufe of arrows ; the party 
attacked returns the fame cry. Every man 
in hafte covers himfelf with atree, and re- 
turns the fire of the adverfe party ; as foon 
as they raife themielves from the ground to 
give the fecond fire. 

After firing fome time in this manner, 
the party which thinks it has the advantage 
rufhes out of its cover, with fmall axes ia 
their hands, which they dart with great 
addrefs and dexterity ; they redouble their 
cries, intimidating their enemies with me- 
naces, and encouraging each other with a 
boa(tful difplay of their own brave aétions, 
Thus being come hand to hand, the con- 
teft is foon decided ; 
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ing infults and barbarities to the dead, bit- 
jng their flefh, tearing the {calps from their 
heads, and wallowing in their blood like 
wild beafts. 

The fate of their prifoners is the moft 
fevere of all. During the greateft part of 
their journey homewards they fuffer no in- 
jury- But when they arrive at the territo- 
ries of the conquering {tate, or at thofe of 
their allies, the people from every village 
mect them, and think they fhew their at- 
tachment to their friends by their barbarous 
treatment of the unhappy prifoners ; fo that, 
when they come to their ftation, they are 
wounded and bruifed in a terrible manner. 
The conquerors enter the town in triumph. 
The war Captain waits upon the Head-men, 
and in a low voice gives them a circum- 
ftantial account of every particular of the 
expedition, of the damage the enemy has 
fuffered, and his own loffes in it. This 
done, the public orator relates the whole to 
the people. Before they yield to the joy 
which the viétory occafions, they lament 
the friends which they have loft in the pur- 
fuit of it. The parties moft nearly con- 
cerned are afflifted apparently with a deep 
and real forrow. But by one of thofe 
ftrange turns of the human mind, fafhion- 
ed to any thing by cultom, as if they were 
difciplined in their grief, upon the fignal 
for rejoicing, in a moment all tears are 
wiped from their eyes, and they ruth into 
an extravagance and phrenzy of jey for 
their victory. 

In the mean time the fate of the prifoners 
remains undecided, until the old men meet, 
and determine concerning the dittribution. 
It is ufual to offera flave to each houfe that 
has loft a friend ; giving the preference ac- 
cording to the greatnefs of the lofs. The 
perfon who has taken the captive attends 
him to the door of the cottage to which he 
is delivered, and with him gives a belt of 
wampum, to fhew that he has fulfilled the 
purpofe of the expedition in fupplying the 
lofs of a citizen. They view the prefent 
which is made them for fome time, and 
according as they think nim or her, for it 
is the fame, proper or improper for the bu- 
finefs of the family, or as they take a ca- 
pricious liking or difpleafure to the coun- 
tenance of the vigtim, or in proportion to 
their natural barbarity, or their refentment 
for their loffes, they deftine concerning him, 
to receive him into the family, or fentence 
him to death. If the latter, they throw a- 
way the helt with indignation. Then itis 
no longer in the power of any one’to fave 
him. The nation is affembled as upon 
fome great affembly. A {caffold is raifed, 
and the prifoner tied to the ftake. Inftant- 
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ly he opens his death fong, and prepares 
for the enfuing fcene of cruelty with the 
moft undaunted courage. On the other 
fide, they prepare to put it to the utmoft 
proof, with every torment, which the mind 
of man, ingenious in mifchief, can invent. 
They begin at the extremities of his body, 
and gradually approach the trunk. One 
plucks out his nails by the roots, one by 
one ; another takes a finger into his mouth, 
and tears off the flefh with his teeth; a 
third thrufts the finger, mangled ac it is, 
into the bole of a pipe, made red-hot, 
which he fmoaks like tobacco. ‘Then they 
pound his toes and fingers to pieces between 
two ftones ; they cut circles about his joints, 
and gafhes in the flefhy parts of his limbs, 
which they fear immediately with red-hot 
irons, cutting and fearing alternately ; they 
pull off this flefh, thus mangled and roaft- 
ed, bit by bit, devouring it with greedinefs, 
and {mearing their faces with the blood, in 
an enthufiafm of horror and fury. When 
they have thus torn off the ficth, they twift 
the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, 
tearing and fnapping them ; whilft others 
are employed in pulling and extending the 
limbs themfelves, in every way that can in- 
creafe the torment. This continues often 
five or fix hours together. Then they fre- 
quently unbind him to give a breathing to 
their fury, to think what new torments they 
fhall inflict, and to refrefh the ftrength of 
the fufferer, who, wearied out withfuch a 
variety of unheard-of torments, often falls 
immediately into fo profound a fleep, that 
they are obliged to apply the fire to awaken 
him, and renew his fufferings. 

He is again faftened to the ftake, and 
again they renew their cruelty: They ftick 
him all over with {mall matches of a wood 
that eafily takes fire, but burns flowly ; 
they continually run fharp reeds into every 
part of his body; they drag out his teeth 
with pincers, and thruft out his eyes; and, 
laftly, after having burned his flefh from 
the bones with flow fires; after having fo 
mangled the body that it is all but one 
wound ; after having mutilated his face in 
fuch a manner as to carry nothing of human 
in it; after having peeled the {kin from the 
head, and poured a heap of red-hot coals 
or boiling water on the naked fkull, they 
once more unbind the wretch, who, blind 
and ftaggering with pain and weaknefs, 
affaulted and pelted upon every fide with 
clubs and {tones, now up, now down, fall- 
ing into their fires at every ftep, runs hither 
and thither, until fome of the Chiefs, whe- 
ther out of compafiion, or weary of cruelty, 
puts an end to his life with a club or a dag- 
ger. The bady is thea put into the — 
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and this barbarous employment is fucceeded 
by a feaft as barbarous. 

The women, forgetting the human as 
well as the female nature, and transformed 
into fomething worfe than furies, aét their 
parts, and even outdo the men, in this 
{cene of horror. The principal perfons of 
the country fit round the ftake, fmozking 
and looking on, without the leaft emotion. 
What is moft extraordinary, the fufferer 
himfelf, in the little intervals of his tor- 
ments, fmoaks too, appears unconcerned, 
and converfes with his torturers about in- 
different matters. Indeed, during the whole 
time of his execution, there feems a conteft 
between him and them, which fhall exceed, 
they in inflicting the moft horrid pains, or 
he in enduring them with a firmnefs and 
conftancy almoft above human. Not a 
groan, nota figh, not a diftortion of coun- 
tenance efcapes him ; he poffefles his mind 
intirely in the micft of his torments; he 
recounts his own exploits, he informs them 
what cruelties he has inflifted upon their 
countrymen, and threatens them with the 
revenge that will attend his death ; and, 
though his reproachts exafperate them to a 
perfect madnefs of rage and fury, he con- 
tinues his reproaches even of their igno- 
rance in the art cf tormenting, pointing 
out himfelf more exquifite methods, and 
more fenfible parts of the body to be aflict- 
ed. The women have this part of courage, 
as well as the men ; and it is as rare for 
any Indian to behave otherwife, as it would 
be for an European to tu‘fer as an Indian. 

I do not dweil upon the circumftances 
of cruelty, which fo degrade human nature, 
out of choice; but, as all, who mention the 
cuftoms of this people, have infifted upon 
their behaviour in this refpect very particue 
larly, and as it feems neceflary to give a 
true idea of their charafter, I did not chufe 
to omit it. It ferves to thew too, in the 
ftrongett light, to what an inconceiveable 
degree of barbarity the paffions of men, let 
loofe, will carry them. It will point out 
to us the advantages of a religion that 
teaches a compaffion to our enemies, which 
is neither known nor prastifed in other re- 
ligions ; and it will make us more fenfible, 
than fome appear to be, of the value of 
commerce, the arts of a civilifed life, and 
the lights of literature ; which, if they have 
abated the force of fome of the natural vir- 
tues, by the luxury which attends them, 
have taken out likewiie the fting of our 
natural vices, and foftened the ferocity of 
the human race, withovt enervating their 
courage. 

On the other hand, the'conftancy of the 
fafferers in this tevrible icene fhews the 








wonderful power of an early inftitution, and 
a ferocious thirft of glory, which makes 
men imitate and exceed what philofophy, 
or even religion, can effect. 

The prifoners, who have the happinefs to 
pleafe thofe to whom they are offered, have 
a fortune altogether oppofite to that of thofe 
who are condemned. hey are adopted 
into the family, they are accepted in the 
place of the father, fon, or hufband, that 
is loft ; and they have no other mark of 
their captivity, but that they are not fatiered 
to return to their ow: i To attempt 
this would be The princi- 
pal purpofe of the war is to recruit in this 
manner ; for which reafon, a General who 
Jofes many of his men, though he fhould 
conquer, ts lite better than difgraced at 
home ; becaute the end of the war was not 
anfwered. They are therefore extremely 
careful of their men, and never chule to 
attack, but with a very undoubted fuperi« 
ority, either in number or fituation. 

The fealps, which they value fo much, 
are the trophies of their bravery ; with thefe 
they adorn their houfes, which are efteem- 
ed, in proportion as this fort of {poils is more 
numerous. They have folemn days ap- 
pointed, upon which the young men gain 
a new name, or title of honovr, fromm their 
Headmen ; and thefe titles are given ac- 
cording to the qualities of the perfon, and 
his perturmances ; of which thefe fealps are 
theevidence. This is all the reward they 
receive for the dangers of the war, and the 
fatigues of many campaigns, fevere almoft 
beyond credit. They think it abundantly 
fufficient to have a name given by their 
Governors; men of merit themfelves, and 
judges of it; a name refpeéted by their 
countrymen, and terrible to their enemies. 

The Englifh colonies are the faireft ob- 
jects of our attention in America, not only 
as they comprehend a vatt and delightful 
variety of climates, fituations, natural pro- 
duéts, and effects of art; but as they con- 
tain, through the dominions of one Poten- 
tate, and their inhabitants formed out of 
the people of one nation, an almoft equal 
variety of manners, religions, and ways of 
living. They have a moft flourifhing trade 
with their mother-country, and they com- 
municate widely with many foreign na- 
tions; for, befides the conftant and uleful 
intercourfe they hold in Africa, their thips 
are feen in the ports of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and even in the Levant; nor are 
they excluded the American fettlements of 
France, Spsin, Portugal, and Helland. 
This, with their conftant correfpondence 
with each other, and with their mother- 
country, hurries about a lively circulation 
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Of trade, of which Great Britain is the 
heart and {pring, from whence it takes its 
tife, and to which it all ultimately returns. 

But how long we hall enjoy thefe pof- 
feffions is a queition that can only be folved 
by time. We have a fubile, enterprifing 
enemy to contend with ; an enemy rapa- 
cious, martial, and bloody; committing 
murders rather than waging war. Though 
the French colony does not, perhaps, con- 
tain 30,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
yet thefe are all under the defpotic com- 
mand and fole direétion of their Governor- 
general ; and experience teaches us, that, 
in fpite of our navy, they may be annuaily 
reinforced. The ftrength of our colonies, 
on the other hand, is divided; and the 
concurrence of all neceflary both for fup- 
plies of men and money. Jealous are they 
of each othe:;—fome ill-conftituted,—o- 
thers fhaken with inteftine divifions ;—and, 
if I may be allowed the expreflion, parfi- 
monious even to prodigality. The Affem- 
blies d fident of :heir Governors,—the Go- 
vernors defpife the Affemblies, and both 
mutuaJ’y mifreprefent each other to the 
Court of Great Britain. Military mea- 
fures demand fecrcey and difpatch; but, 
while the colonies remain divided, and 
nething can be tranfatted without their uni- 
verfal affent, it is impoffible to maintain the 
one, or proceed with the other. Without 
a general conttitution for warlike opera- 
tions, we can neither plan nor execute. 
We have a common intereft, and muft 
have a Common Council, one Head and 
one purfe. The French fervice is not ex- 
pofed to thefe embarraffinents ; and hence 
they project without difcovery, and we fcarce 
collect their defigns, till we are attacked 
and defeated. Hitherto they have profe- 
cuted the war with fuperior advantage ; 
and yet the militia of Maffachufets-bay, a- 
lone, undoubtedly exceeds, by fome thou- 
fands, all the troops of Canada. 

Since the commencement of the prefent 
hoftilities, his Majefty has lott above 3000 
loyal fubjeéts. All the Indians are at the 
devotion of the French, Ofwego is loft, many 
thoufand farms abandoned, and, perhaps, 
the interior fettlements will foon be deluged 
with the innocent blood of all ages and fexes. 


It is not, furely, beneath the moft ele- 
vated ftations to indulge the benevolens 
feelings of humanity ; nor to retire a while 
from the pomp and gaiety that furrounds 
them, to fhed a pitying tear over families 
inhumanly deprived of their fubfance, or 
more inhumanly flaugitered in their beds. 

What the prefent or next campaign will 
produce is known enly to the omnipotent 
Governor of the univerfe. The colonies 
are neaily exhauited, and their funds alrea- 
dy anticipated by expenfive unexecuted pro- 
jects ; and whetier they will itill continue 
their efforts, or retign to 2 liftlefs defpair, 
is uncertain ; but there is too much reafon 
for gercral concern; and we may venture 
to predi&, that, unlefs fome fuccefsful and 
important blow is itruck at the power of 
France, Britain muft inevitably Ife her 
pofieffions in America: An event of the 
moft tremendous confequence to us,—to the 
Proteftazit religion in general,—to the peace 
of Europe,—and even to the peace and hap- 
pinefs of all mankind. 

Hitherto we have wafted our ftrength in 
lopping off branches, when the axe fhould 
have been laid to the root of the tree. Ca- 
nada muft be demolifhed, or our colonies 
are undone. They have ftill ftrengtl juffi- 
cient left, with proper afliftance, for a de- 
cifive ftruggle ; but a lingering confump- 
tion will inevitably enervate and deltroy 
them. France has always been, and ever 
will be, throwing frefh troops, annually, 
into her colony, in defiance of our boatted 
maritime force; and, fhould peace enfue, 
even before their ruin is completed, What 
will be the ftate of thefe provinces, upon the 
next rupture between the twa crowns, when 
the inland country is filled with our ene- 
mies ! Let us then, as we value our liberty, 
honour, and religion, exert our whole force 
for the prefervation of thefe colonies from 
bloody carnage and total ruin, by extirpa- 
ting this brood of French favages from the 
face of the continent. In fo decilive a 
{cheme all the colonies will heartily unite ; 
and, if well concerted, and our unfortified 
fea-coafts, at the fame time, fufficiently pro- 
tected, it will doubtlefs fucceed, humble 
the pride of France, and clofe the prefent 
war with a Iafting and honourable peace. 


To the PROPRIETORS of the UniverRsAL MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As you obliged your Readers with a Letter on Natural Evils in your laft Number, you will 
wacreaje the Obligation by inferting the following on the Evils of Imperfe&tion, taken 


Jrom the fame Treatife. 


O fyftem can poflibiy be formed, even 
in imagination, without a fubordi- 
wation of parts, Every animal body muft 


Your's, &c. H.1. L. 


have different members, fubfervient to each 
otlier ; every pifture muft be compofed of 


various colours, and of light and fhade 5 
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‘ail harmony muft be formed of trebles, te- 
nors, and baffles ; every beautiful and ufe- 
ful edifice muft confift of higher and lower, 
more and Jefs magnificent apartments. 
This is in the very effence of all created 
things, and therefore cannot be prevented 
by any means whatever, unlefs by not cre- 
ating them at all: For which reafon, in 
the formation of the univerfe, God was 
obliged, in order to carry on that jut fub- 
ordination fo neceffary to the very exiitence 
of the whole, to create beings of ciiferent 
ranks ; and to beftow on various fpecies of 
animals, and alfo on the individuais of rhe 
fame fpecies, various degrees of underftand- 
ing, ftrength, beauty, and perfection ; to 
the comparative want of which advantages 
we give the names of folly, weaknels, de- 
formity, and imperfeétion, and very un- 
juftly repute them evils: Whereas in truth 
they are bleffings as far as they extend, 
though of an inferior degree. They are no 
more actual evils, than a {mall eftate is a 
seal misfortune, becaufe many may be pof- 
fefled of greater. 

Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift 
from our Creator ; but that we enjoy no 
more, can never fure be deemed an injury, 
or a juft reafon to queftion his infinite be- 
nevolence. Ajl our ‘happinefs is owing to 
his goodnefs ; but that #t is ne greater, is 
owing only to ourfelves, that is, to our not 
having any inherent right to any happine({s, 
or even to any exiftence at ail. This is 
no more to be imputed to God, than the 
wants of a beggar to the perfon who has 
relieved him: That he had fomething, was 
owing to his benefaétor ; but that he had 
no more, only to his own origmal po- 
verty. 

They who look upon the privation of all 
the good they fee cthers enjoy, or think 
pofible for mfinite power to befiow, as 
pofitive evil, underftand not that the uni- 
verfe is a fyftem whofe very effence confifts 
m fubordination ; a fcale of beings de- 
{cending by infenfible degrees from infinite 
perfection to abfolute nothing: In which, 
thovgh we may juftly expect to find per- 
fection in the whole, could we poflibly 
comprehend it; yet would it be the highett 
abfurdity to hope for it in all its parts, be- 
caufe the beauty and happinefs of the whole 
fepend altogether on the juft inferiority of 
its parts, that is, on the comparative im- 
pertections of the feveral beings of which it 
1s compofed. 

It would have been no snore an inftance 
of God's wifdom to have created no beings 
but of the higheft and moft perfect order, 
than it would be of a painter's art, to cover 
his whole piece with one tingle colour the 


moft beautiful he could compofe. Had he 
confined himfelf to fuch, nothing could 
have exifted but demi-gods, or archangels, 
and then all inferior orders muft have been 
void and uninhabited: But as it is Surely more 
agreeable to infinite benevolence, that all 
thefe fhould be filled up with beings capa- 
ble of enjoying happinefs themfelves, and 
contributing to that of others, they muft 
neceflarily be filled with inferior beings, 
that is, with fuch as are lefs perfest, but 
from whol? exiftence, notwithftanding that 
lets perfection, more felicity upon the whole 
accrues to the univerfe, than if no fuch had 
been created. It is moreover highly pro- 
hable, that there is fuch a conneétion be- 
tween all ranks and orders by fubordinate 
degrees, that they mutually fupport each 
other's exiftence, and every one in its place 
is ablolutely neceflary towards {uftaining the 
whole vat and magnificent fabric. 

You fee, therefore, that it is utterly im- 
practicable, even for infinite power, to ex- 
clude from creation this neceffary inferiori- 
ty of fome beings in comparifon with o+ 
thers. All that it can do is to make each 
as happy as their refpective fituations will 
permit: And this it has done in fo extra- 
ordinary a manner, as to leave the bene- 
volence of our great Creator not to be 
doubted of ; for though he cannot make all 
fuperior, or even equal, yet in the difpen- 
fations of his bleflings his wifdom and 
goodnefs both are well worthy the higheft 
admiration ; for, amongtt all the wide di- 
ftinétions which he was cbliged to make in 
the dignity and perfeétions of his creatures, 
he has made much lefs in their happine(s than 
ts ufually imagined, or indeed can be believed 
from outward appearances. He has given 
many advantages to brutes, which man 
cannot attain to with all his fuperiority, 
and many probably to man which are de- 
nied to angels; amongft which his igno- 
rance 1s perhaps none of the leaft. With 
regard to him, though it was neceffary to 
the great purpofes of human life to beftow 
riches, underfanding, and health, on in- 
dividuals in very partial proportions ; yet 
has the Ahnighry {o contrived the nature of 
things, that happinefs is diftributed with a 
more equal hand. His goodnefs, we may 
obferve, is always fttriving with thefe our 
neceflary ‘mperfections, fetting bounds to 
the inconveniences it cannot totally prevent, 
by balancing the wants, and repaying the 
fufferings of all by fome kind of equivalent 
naturally refulting from their particular fi- 
tuations and circumitances. Thus, for 
example, poverty, or the want of riches, 
is generally compenfated by having more 
hopes, and fewer fears, by a greater fhare 
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of health, and a more exquifite relifh of 
the {mallet enjoyments, than thofe who 
poffe’s them are ufually blefled with. The 
want of tafte and genius, with all the 
pleafures that arife from them, are com- 
monly recompenicd by a more ufeiul kind 

f comnmon fenfe, together with a wonder- 
ful deiight, as well as fucceis, in the bufy 
puriuits of a ferambling world. The fufter- 
ings of the fick are greatly relieved by ma- 
nv trifling gratifications imperceptible to o- 
thers, and fometimes almott repaid by the 
inconceivable tranfporis occafioned by the 
return of health and vigour. Folly cannot 
be very grievous, becauie imperceptible ; 
and I doubt not but there is fome truth in 
that rant of a mad poet, that there is a 
pleafure in being mad, which none but 
mad-men know. Ignorance, or the want 
of knowledge and literature, the appointed 
Jot of all born to poverty, and the drudg- 
eries of life, is the only opiate capable of 
infuling that infenfibility which can enable 
them to endure the miferies of the one, and 
the fatizues of the other. It is a cordial 
adminiftered by the gracious hand of Pro- 
vidence ; of which they ought never to be 
deprived by an ill-judged and improper 
education. It is the bafis of all fubordina- 
tion, the fupport of fociety, and the privi- 
lege of individuals: And I have ever 
thought it a moft remarkable inftance of 
the divine wifdom, that whereas in all ani- 
mals, whofe individuals rife little above 
the ref of their fpecies, knowledge is in- 
itinSive ; in man, whofe individuals are 
fo widely different, it is acquired by educa- 
tion ;_ by which means the Prince and the 
labourer, the philcjopher and the peafant, 
are in fome meafure fitted for their refpec- 
tive fituations. The fame parental care 
extends to every part of the animal creation, 
Brutes are exempted from numberlefs anx- 
iecies, by that happy want of reflexicn on 
paft, and apprehenfion of future fufferings, 
which are annexed' to their inferiority. 
Thofe amongf them who devour others, 
are taught by nature to difpatch them as 
ealily as poflible ; and man, the moft mer- 
cilels devourer of all, is induced, by his 
own advantage, to feaft thefe defigned for 
his fuftenance, the more luxurioully to feaft 
upon them himfelf, Thus mifery, by all 
poffible methods, is diminifhed or repaid ; 
and happinefs, like fluids, is ever tending 
towards :an equilibrium. 

But, was it ever fo unequally divided, 
our pretence for complaint could be of this 
only, that we are not fo high in the feule 
of exillence as ovr ignorant ambition may 
defire : A pretence which muft eternally 
fuuhit ; becaufe, were we ever fo muck 





higher, there would be ftiil room for infi- 
nite power to exalt us ; and, fince no link 
in the chain can be broke, the fame reafon 
for difquiet muft remain to thofe who fuc- 
ceed to that chafin, which mult be occa- 
fioned by our preferment. A man can 
have no reafon to repine, that he is not an 
angel 5 nor a horle, that he is not a man ; 
much lefs, that in their feveral ftations they 
poffefs not the faculties of another; for 
this would be an infufferable misfortune. 
And doubtlefs it would be as inconvenient 
for a man to be endued with the knowledge 
of an angel, as for a horfe to have the 
reafon of aman; but, as they are now form- 
ed by the confummate wifdom of their Cre- 
ator, each enjoys pleafures peculiar to his 
fituation: And though the happinefs of 
one may perhaps confitt in divine contem- 
plation, of another in the acquifition of 
wealth and power, and that of a third in 
wandering amidft limpid ftreanis, and Jux- 
uriant pattures ; yet the meaneit of thefe 
enjoyments give no interruption to the mott 
fublime, but altogether undoubtedly in- 
creafe the aggregate {um of felicity beftow- 
ed upon the univerfe. Greatly indeed muft 
that be leffened, were there no beings but 
of the highett orders. Did there not, for 
inftance, exift on this terreftrial globe any 
fenfitive creatures inferior to man, how 
great a quantity of happinefS muft have 
been loft, which is now enjoyed by milli- 
ons, who at prefent inhabit every part of its 
furface, in fields and gardens, in extended 
deiarts, impenctrable wocds, and immenfe 
oceans 3 by monarchies of bees, republics 
of ants, and innumerable families of infeéts 
dwelling on every leaf and flower, who are 
all poffeffed of as great a fhare of pleafure, 
and a greater of innocence, than their ar- 
rogant Sovereign, and at the fame time not 
a little contribute to his convenience and 
happinefs ! 


Has God, thou fool, work’d folely for thy 
gocd ! 

Thy joy, thy paftime, thy attire, thy food ! 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly fpreads the flow’ry lawn, 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures fwell the 


note. 

The bounding fteed you pompoufly be- 
ftride, 

Shares with his Lord the pleafure ard the 
pride. 


s thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 
The birds of heav’n fhall vindicate their 

grain. 
Thine 
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Thine-the full harveft of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juftly, the deierving fteer. 
Pore. 


Thus the univerfe refembles a large and 
well-regulated family, in which all the of- 
ficers and fervants, and even the domettic 
animals, are fubfervient to each other ina 
proper fubordination: Each enjoys the pri- 
vileges and perquifites peculiar to his place, 
and at the fame time contributes by that 
juft fubordination to the magnificence and 
happinefs of the whole. 

It is evident, therefore, that thefe evils 
of imperfe&tion, proceeding from the ne- 
ceflary inferiority of fome beings in compa- 
rifon of others, can in no fenfe be called 
any evils at all: But, if they could, it is as 
evident from thence, that there are many 
which even infinite power cannot prevent; 


it being fufficiently demonftrable, that to 
produce a fyftem of created beings, all fu- 
preme in happinefs and dignity, a govern- 
ment compoiled ‘of aJl Kings, an army of 
all Generals, or a univerfe of all Gods, 
muft be impracticable for Ominipotence 
itfelf. 

We have here then made a large ftride 
towards our intended goal, having at once 
acquitted the divine goodnefs, and freed 
mankind from a numerous train of imagi- 
nary evils, by moit clearly fhewing them to 
be no evils at all; and yet under this head 
are really comprehended all the evils we 
perpetually complain of, except adlual 
pain: The nature of which, and how it 
came to have a place in the works of an 
omnipotentand good being, was confidered 
in the Letter on Natural Evils, inferted in 
the laft Magazine. 


To the PROPRIETORS of the UnNIveRSAL MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


The Extra& from that ingenious and elegant Performance, intitled, An Eftimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times, inferted in the laft Number of jour Magazine, 
having been well received by ycur Readers ; 1 have fent you the followt.g C.ntinuetion 
of it, in which this learned Author has confidered the Effects of our Manners and Prin- 
ciples, on the National Spirit of Union, and the alarming Contequences which mutt 
inevitably attend a Nation divided againtt itfelf. 


T may be proper to preface this part of 

the Eftimate, by obferving, that where- 
as a national capacity and fpirit of defence 
are not neceffarily affected by a national 
form of government ; the national fpirit of 
union, on the contrary, is naturally {trong 
under fome forms, and naturally weak un- 
der others. 

tis naturally ftrong in abfolute monar- 
chies ;  becaufe, in the abfence both of 
manners and principles, the compelling 
power of the Prince direéts and draws 
every thing to one point; and therefore, 
in all common fituations, effeétually fup- 
plies their place. 

But in free countries it is naturally weak, 
unlefs fupported by the generous principles 
of religion, honour, or public fpirit : For 
as, in moft cafes, a full national union will 
require, that the feparate and partial views 
of private intereft be in fome degree {acrifi- 
ced to the general welfare ; {u, where prin- 
ciple prevails not, the national union mutt 
ever be thwarted or deftroyed by felfith views 
and feparate interefts. 

Another circumftance muft be remarked, 
by which, in free countries, the national 
union will accidentally be often checked, 
but not deftroyed : I mean, by the freedom 
ef opinion itfelf, urged into act by the very 





ftrencth of generous and prevailing principle. 

This diftinétion leads us to oblerve what 
may perhaps be deemed an overtight or in- 
accuracy of the celebrated Montefquieu. 
He hath often given it as his opinion, that 
factions are not only natural, but neceflary, 
to free governments : And this general rule 
he gives without reftri€tion. Thus he {peaks 
of Rome: § On wentend parler dans les 
auteurs, que des diviiions qui perdirent 
Rome: mais on ne voit pas que ces Divi- 
fions y etoient necetiaires, qu’elles y avoi- 
ent toujours ete, & qu’elles y devoient tou- 
jours etre*.” 

How far this propofition i- true or falfe, 
the diftin&tion made above will lead us ta 
difcover. When the {pit of union is 
checked, and divifions arife, from the va- 
riety and freedom of opinion oly 3 or 
from the contefted rights and privileges of 
the different sanks or orders of a ftate, not 
from the detached and {clfith views of indi- 
viduals ; a republic is then im its ftrength, 
and gathers warmth and fire from thefe col- 
lifions. Such was the ftate of ancient Rome, 
in the fimpler and move difinterefted periods 
of that republic. 

But when principle is weakened, and 
manners loft, and faStions run high from 
felfifi ambition, revenge, or avarice, a re- 
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public is then on the very eve of its deftruc- 
tion: And fuch was the ftate of Rome, in 
the times of Marius and Sylla, Pompey and 
Cefar, Anthony and Auguftus. 

Therefore, before we can determine, 
whether the factions that divide a free 
country be falutary or dangerous, it is ne- 
ceffary to know what is their foundation 
and their object. If they ariie from free- 
dom of opinion, and aim at the public 
welfare, they are falutary : If their fource 
be felfih intereft, of what kind foever, they 
are then dangerous and deftrudtive. 

It was neceflary to make thefe diftin&tions, 
before we could {ay with precilion, how far, 
in Our own country, a national fpirit of u- 
nion is in reality a national good. 

The point therefore to be examined, is, 
* How far our national fpirit of union is 
weakened or deftroyed by {elfith views of 
good, by feparate intereils, and defect of 
principle ?* 

Now, if the delineation already given of 
our ruling manners and principles be true, 
the confequence mutt needs follow, that our 
naiional fpirit of union mult be fhaken by 
them. 

Neither fhall we need to caft about, for 
evident fa&ts that will confirm this theory. 
GJaring proofs w'll meet us at every turn ; 
and not only make good this conclufion, 
but throw new light on the delineation al- 
ready made. 

The reRtraints laid on the royal preroga- 
tive at the revolution, and the acceffion of 
liberty thus gained by the people, produced 
two effects with re(pect to Parliaments. One 
was that, inftead of being occafionally, 
they were thence-forward annually affem- 
bled : The other was, that whereas, on any 
trifling offence given, they had been ufu- 
ally intimidated or diffolved,they now found 
themlelves poffefled of new dignity and 
power ; their confent being neceffary for 
saifing the annual fupplies. 

No body of men, except in the fimplett 
and moft virtuous times, ever found them- 
felves pofleffed of power, but many of them 
would attempt to turn it to their own pri- 
vate advantage. Thus the Parliaments 
finding themielves of weight, and finding, 
at the fame time, that the difpofal of all 
lucrative employments was vefted in the 
Crown, foon bethought themfelves, that in 
exchange for their concurrence in granting 
fupplies, and forwarding the meafures of 
government, it was but equitable that the 
Crown fhould concur in vefting them, or 
their dependants, with the lucrative em- 
ploys of ftate. 

If this was done, the whee's of govern- 
ment ran fmooih and quict: But, if any 
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large body of claimants was diffatisfied, the 
political uproar began ; and public meafures 
were obitructed or overturned. 

William the. Third found this to be the 
national turn ; and fet himfelf, like a poli- 
tician, to oppofe it: He therefore filenced 
all he could, by places or penfions: And 
hence the origin of making of Parliaments. 

But the art, as yet, was but in its infant 
ftate. ‘The ruling principles, which had 
brought about the Revolution, kad not as 
yet loft their force : And the firft eflays of 
art are always rude: Time only, and vari- 
ety of trial and experiment, can form them 
into perfeét fyftems. 

In the mean time, this new principle of 
felf-intereft began to work deeper every day 
in its effects. Asa feat in Parliament was 
now found to be of confiderable felfith im- 
portance, the contention for gain, which 
had begun in town, fpread itfelf by degrees 
into the country. Shires and boroughs, 
which in former times nad paid their Repre- 
fentatives for their attendance in Parlia- 
ment, were now the great objeéts of requeft 
and political ftruggle. 

And as the Reprefentatives had already 
found their influence, and made their de- 
mands on the Crown ; fo, now, the confti- 
tuents found their influence, and made their 
demands on the Reprefentatives. 

Thus the great chain of political felf-in- 
tereft was at length formed ; and extended 
from the lowe{t cobler in a borough to the 
King’s firitt Miniter. 

But a chain of felf-intereft is indeed no 
better than a rope of fand: There is no ce- 
ment nor cohefion between the parts: There 
is rather a mutual antipathy and repulfion : 
the chara&er of {felf-intereft being, in a pe- 
culiar fenfe, that of * teres atque rotundus ;” 
wrapped up wholly in itfelf; and unconnec- 
ted with others, unlefs for its own fake. 
Here then, we fee even this chain itfelf 
ready to fall in pieces, and, on any fudden 
thwart or concuflion, break into an infinity 
of faétions. 

Befides this, the lucrative employs of our 
country not being near fo numerous as the 
claimants are, in every degree of political 
power and expetation ; the fpirit of felfith 
taction arofe of courfe in its ftrength, from 
unfatisfied demands, and difappointed a- 
varice. 

It hath much been debated, whether the 
Minilters or the people have contributed 
more to the eftablifhment cf this fyftem of 
felf-intereft and fa&tion. On enquiry it 
would probably appear, that at different 
periods the pendulum hath fwung at large 
on both fides. It came down, in former 
times, from the Miniiter to the Reprefenta- 

tive, 
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tive, from the Reprefentative tothe manag- 
ing Alderman, from the Alderman to the 
cobler. In later times, the impulfe feems 
to have been chiefly in the contrary direc- 
tion : From thecobler to the managing Al- 
derman, from him to the Member ; from 
the Member to the great man who ruled 
the borough ; and thence to the Minifter. 
Thus, what was formerly, in the Minifter, 
an act of fuppofed prudence, has of late 
grown into an act of fuppofed neceffity. 
The cobler by this time had found his 
ftrengih, fo the preflure went upwards, till 
it came upon the Miniftry. 

To fuppofe that the fervants of the Crown 
never attempted meafures that were known 
to be bad, nor ever made Parliaments, in 
order to carry their attempts into action, 
would be ridiculous : But on the other 
hand it is equally true, what Machiavel 
fomewhere delivers as a maxim, * That an 
ill-difpofed citizen can do no great harm, 
but in an ill-difpofed city.’ Bribery in the 
Minifter fuppofes a corrupt people. 

And, to venture a plain, tho’ perhaps an 
unpopular truth on this occafion ; it mutt 
be owned that a Minifter is not therefore 
certainly corrupt in his intention, becaufe 
he makes a Parliament by indireét and cor- 
rupt means. ‘This conduét, however in- 
defenfible, may arife from two oppofite cau- 
fes. He may be afraid of the virtue of a 
nation, in its oppofing bad meatures ; Or 
he may not dare to rely on the virtue of a 
nation, in fupporting lum in good ones, 

There was a noted Minifter in this king- 
dom, who, during his long reign, feems to 
have put thefe two maxims in practice, as 
occafion offered. For if it was his maxim 
* that every man had his price :’ It was his 
maxim too,” § That he was obliged to bribe 
the Members, not to vote againit, but ac- 
cording to their confcience.” 

However, this is not meant as a vindica- 
tion of his meafures. On the contrary, 
they feem generally to have aimed no higher 
than to fecure prefent expedients, to oblige 
his friends and dependants, and provide for 
his own fafety. His capacity, even when 
he meant well, feems to have been too nar- 
row to comprehend any great plan of legif- 
lation ; and perhaps his character might be 
drawn in thefe few words, ¢ That, while he 
feemed to ftrengthen the fuperftructure, he 
weakened the foundations of our conftitu- 
tion.” 

But, however defective Minifters may 
have been in making the public welfare the 
main object of their views, we may be fa- 
tisfied, by this eftimate of things, from the 
revolution to the prefent times, that the na- 
tion have, at leaft, marched § paflibus aquis.’ 
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And, though this work is net intended 
either as a defence or an accufation of Mi- 
nifters, yet, for the fake of truth, it mulk 
be faid, that the eternal clamours of a felfifh 
and a faétious people, againft every Mini- 
{try that rifes, puts one in mind of thofe 
Carthaginian armies, which, being at once 
cowardly and infolent, ran away at fight 
of an enemy, and then crucified their Ge- 
neral, becauie he did not gain the victory. 

‘To return therefore to our fubjedt (if, 
indeed, we have departed from it) evidenz 
it is, that the want of principle hath at 
length firmly eftablifhed a fyftem of politi- 
cal felf-intereft among us, which muf at 
all times break out into factions, and pre- 
vent the great effe&ts which a national {pirit 
of union would produce. Former times, 
we plainly fee, have been fatally infeed 
with this felfifh fpirit. Prefent times, in 
this refpeét, are facred, and therefore we 
fpeak not of them. But, if the ruling man- 
ners, and prefent want of principle, in this 
kingdom, be not checked in their career, 
we muit expect that future times will be 
more felfifh, and therefore more factious, 
than thofe former ones we have already de- 
{cribed. 

For vanity, luxury, and effeminacy (in- 
creafed beyond all belief within thefe twen- 
ty years) as they are of a felfifh, fo are they 
of a craving and unfatisfied nature: The 
prefent rage of pleafure and unmanly diffi- 
pation hath created a train of new necefli- 
ties, which, in their demands, outftrip eve- 
ry poflible fupply. 

And, if the great principles of religion, 
honour, and public fpirit, are weak or loft 
among us, what effectual check can there 
be upon the Great, to controul their un- 
bounded and unwarranted purfuits of lu- 
crative employments, for the gratification of 
thefe unmanly paffions ? 

And, whenever this happens, What can 
we expect, as the confequence, but a gene- 
ral anarchy and confufion ? What, but that 
difappointed avarice will kindle faétion ? 
That national union muft be thwarted by 
felfith regards? That no public meafure, 
however falutary, can be carried into a&, 
if it clafh with any forefeen private intereft ? 

Nay, Is it not the duty of every well- 
wifher to his country to confider, not only 
how foon this may be, but how far it is our 
prefent fituation ? 

What other effeét can naturally arife from 


the vanity, diflipation, and rapacity of a: 


diflolute people? For, in a nation {fo cir- 
cumftanced, it is natural to imagine, that, 
next to gaming and riot, the chief attention 
of the great world muft be turned on the 
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counties, controuling, bribing, or buying 
of boroughs, in a word, on the pofleffion 
of a great parliamentary intereft? 

But what an aggravation of this evil 
would arife, fhould ever thofe of the higheit 
rank, though prohibited by act of Parlia- 
ment, infult the laws by interfering in elec- 
tions, by folliciting votes, or procuring o- 
thers to follicit them ; by influencing elec- 
tions in an avowed defiance of their coun- 
try, and even felling vacant feats in Parlia- 
ment to the beft bidder ? 

Would not this be a faithful copy of de- 
generate and declining Rome? £ Ea de- 
mum Rome libertas eft, non Senatum, non 
Magiltratus, non Leges, non Mores Majo- 
rum, non Inftituta Patrum vereri.’— 

And what can we fuppofe would be the 
real drift of this illegitimate waite of time, 
honour, wealth, and Jabour ? Might not 
the very reafon, publickly afligned for it, 
be this, § That they may ftrengthen them- 
felves and families, and thus gain a laft- 


ing intereft (as they call it) for their de- 
pendants, fons, and pofterity ?> Now what 
would this imply but a fuppofed right or 
privilege of demanding lucrative employs, 
as the chief cbjcct of their view? And 
whence can this iuppofed privilege of de- 
mand derive its force, but from a forefeen 
power, and determined purpofe, of kind- 
jing faction, and obftruéting all public mea- 
fures, in cafe of difappointment and dif- 
guft ? 

We fee then, how the political fyftem of 
felf-intereft is at length compleated ; anda 
foundation laid in our principles and man- 
ners for endlefs diffenfions in the ftate. 

Thus faétion is eftablifhed, not on am- 
bition, but on avarice: On avarice and ra- 
pacity, for the ends of diffipation. 

Need we point out particular facts, in 
confirmation of thefe truths ? Is not the na- 
tion even now labouring under this fatal 
malady ? Is not the deadly bow- ftring al- 
ready {tretched, and the public gafping and 
expiring under the tugs of oppofed and con- 
tending parties ? 

© Dittrafam, laceratamque rempubli- 
cam—magis quorum in manu fit, quam ut 
incolumis fit queri*. 

It is not enough to have fhewn in what 
manner our defeét of principle and ruling 
manners have compleated the ruin of the 
national {pirit of union: If we would ob- 
tain a full view of our fubjeét, it is a ne- 
ceTary, though difagreeable tafk, to trace 
this difunion through its particular effeéts. 

Now thefe will always vary along with 
the charaéter of the people thus divided. 
if the nation be warlike, and the {pirit of 





defence be ftrong, the danger will genes 
rally arife from within. If the nation be 
effeminate, and the fpirit of defence be 
weak, the danger will generally arife from 
without. 

The firft of thefe was the fituation and 
fate of the ancient military republics. That 
of Corinth was deftroyed by the faétion of 
the Prator Dizus and his party. The A- 
thenian commonwealth was again and again 
fhaken and overturned by the weight of op- 
pofing parties: Infomuch that the hiftory of 
this republic may juftly be ftyled the hilto- 
ry of Faction. When degenerate manners 
had deftroyed the purity ot the Spartan con- 
ftitution and laws of Lycurgus, Agis at- 
tempted to rettore them, but was murder- 
ed in the generous attempt by a faction 
headed by the Ephori. The Roman com- 
monwealth, inits later periods, was thrown 
into perpetual convulfions by ambitious and 
warlike fa&tion, and died at laft of the ma- 
lady. And, to pafs by many other proofs 
that might be alledged, what rivers of blood 
have been fpilt in our own country, among 
contending factions, while the fpirit of 
arms and honour remained among us ? 

But, to give every period of manners its 
due chara&ter, it is confefled, that, in the 
prefent effeminate though faftious times, we 
have no danger of this kind to fear; for, 
as our manners are degenerated into thofe 
of women, fo are our weapons of offence. 

But, as this home fecurity arifes only 
from the common impotence, it is probable, 
that other nations may foon know of what 
materials we are made; and therefore our 
danger is likely to arife from without. 

Let us then examine what effects this 
national fpirit of difunion muft have upon 
us, as we ftand affetted by any foreign 
enemy. 

It weakens the confiftency of all public 
meafures ; fo that no great national fcheme 
of thought can be carried into action, if its’ 
accomplifhment demands any long conti- 
nuity of time. 

It weakens not only the confiftency, but 
the vigour and expedition of all public mea- 
fures; fo that, while a divided people are 
contending about the means of fecurity or 
defence, an united enemy may furprife and 
invade them. 

Thefe are the apparent confequences of 
national difunion; there is another not fo 
obvious, and therefore more likely to be 
fatal. 

We have feen that, in a nation circum- 
ftanced like our’s, the great contention, a- 
mong thofe of quality and fortune, will 
probably lie in the affair of el: étion in- 

tcrelie; 
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ferefts; that, next to effeminate pleafure 
and gaming, this (for the fame end as 
gaming) w will of courfe be the capital pur- 
{uit ; that this intereft will naturally be re- 
garded, as a kind of family fund for the 
srovifion of the younger branches ; and that 
its force muft arife from this principle, that, 
in cafe the head of the family is not grati- 
fied in his lucrative demands, he and his 
dependants will raife a combuftion in the 
ftate. 

Viewing the affair, then, in this light, 
we fhall fe that, befides the general ill in- 
fluence of faétion, this principle of dif- 
union muft farther tend to weaken or de- 
ftroy both the national capacity and the na- 
tional fpirit of defence. 

For, ina nation fo circumftanced, thro’ 
the ttrength of this principle, many high 
and important pofts, in every public and 
important profeffion, mutt of courfe be 
filled by men who, inftead of ability and 
virtue, plead this intereft for their beft 
title. 

Thus, in a time when fcience, capacity, 
courage, honour, religion, public fpirit, 
are rare, the remaining few, who poffefs 
thefe virtues, will often be fhut out from 
thefe ftations, which they would fill with 
honour 3 while every pu hlic and important 
employ will abound with men, whole man- 
ners and principles are of the neweit fa- 
fhion. 

Tt is acknowledged there are exceptions 
to the truth of this remark 3 nav, were it 
neceflary, the writer could gratify his va- 
nity, by ranking fome of thefe names 
the number of his fri But, 
ftanding thefe e: 
fervation will main 

How indeed can 
the confcioufnelS of this ws ciple has any 
place in the mind? Is net the Parliament- 
intereft of every- powerful family continually 
tung in the ears of its branches and de- 
pendants? And does not this inevitably 
tend to relax and weaken the application of 
the young men of quality and fo rtune, and 
render every man, who has reliance on 
this principle, lefs qualified for thofe fta- 
tions which, by this very principle, he ob- 
tains? For why fhould a youth of family 
or fafhion (thus he argues with himfelf ) 
€ Why fhould he fubmic to the drudge gery of 
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{chools, colleges, academies, voyages, cam- 
paigns, fatigues, and dang rs, w hen he c can 
rife to the hik heft tations by the {mooth 
and eafy path of Parl: itary Intereft ?° 

It is granid, indeed, that the fons and 
relations of men of quality and fortune have 
not only an equal, but even a prior claim 
to all high employments in the ftate, pro- 
vided only they are qualified to fill them 
honourably. 

We may truly add tothis, that, in that 
period of a ftate, when capacity, courage, 
and honour form its ina charaéter, thoie 
of high quality and degree are, generally, 
of all others the mott capable, moft cou- 
rageous, moft honourable. 

On the contrary, where effeminacy and 
felfith vanity form the ruling character of a 
people, there we may be no lefs ce:tain, 
that thofe of high rank and quality will, in 
general, be of all others moft vain, meft 
felfith, moft incapable, m« 
The reafon is permanent and the Jame in 
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both cafes: * Becaufe, in ry { of 
every ftate, the influence of the Leading 
people, foon or late, will form its leading 
hara key 

I far thefe h fied by pre- 
fent facts, 1 r¢ d erhs 1ps danger- 
ous, parti ly to fay. Let it theretore 
be left to the candid confideration of evcry 
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We may conclude this fubic& w 
general remark, which, together wi 
reful: of the‘e obfervations, may for 
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rife from the excefs of military fpirit 
the ambition of dominion, they increafe the 
aoailond capacity and fpirit of defence: 
On the contrary, where factions arife from 
felfith effemina ACY, the national capacity and 
fpirit of defence’ will certainly be weakened 
or deftroyed *. 

Such are the effets of this prevailing 
principle of felf-intereft and difunion in 
hich hfe ; but, if we take into the account 
all that defpicable train of political Mana- 
gers, Agents, and] Borough. jobbers, which 
h: ane |i ke le ech es upon the Grea at, nor ever 
quit. their hold, till they are full gorged, 


* We mnft not omit to obferve, that there are two profeffions, which, even in the moft. felfih 


and effeminate times, 
and phyfic. 


will generally maintain their proper vigour: 
For, as their objeét is the fecurity of the property and bealth of individuals, the m ft 


Thefe are the profeffions of law 


felfith and effeminate of mankind will alw ays be more attentive to the prefervation of thefe, in pro 


portion as they are lefs attentive to the public welfare, and loft to all 
Thus, even in the moft jelfith and effeminate times, 
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we fhall then fee this reigning evil in its laft 
perfection; for, here, to incapacity and de- 
merit is generally added infolence. Every 
low fellow of this kind looks upon the man 
of genius, capacity, and virtue, as his na- 
tural enemy; he regards him with an evil 
eye; and hence undermines or defames him, 
as one who thwarts his views, queftions his 
title, and endangers his expeftations. He 
mutt have had little experience in the world, 
who has not, among every order, met 


with flagrant characters of this kind, and 
inftances of this truth. 

Thus the public body is again weakened, 
or rather mutilated, in all its limbs; and 
that national fpirit of difunion, which our 
principles and manners have produced, 
comes not only attended with its proper 
and immediate effects, but hath completed 
the ruin of the national capacity and the 
national {pirit ef defence, 


The Hiftory of ENGLAND (Page 173, Vol. XX.) continued. 


Before we clofe this year (1660) it will 
not be improper briefly to mention the 
tranfactions of Scotland, from the time of 
the King’s reftoration. 

After the King left Scotland, with an ar- 
my to invade England, the Englith intirely 
conquered that kingdom, under the conduct 
of General Monk, who ferved the Parlia- 
ment. If the King, after that, thought of 
Scotland, it was only to cherifh the difcon- 
tents, and try, by means of his adherents, 
to excite a revolt. For, though he had 
been recognifed and crowned in Scotland, 
he always confidered his interefts as direétly 
oppofite to thofe of that kingdom, or, at 
leaft, of the governing party. He never 
loved the Scots, and his belief of their fel- 
ling the King, his father, to the Englith 
Parliament greatly inflamed his prejudice 
againft them, nor was it diminifhed by his 
refidence in that country. His reftoration 
to the Englith throne rendered him doubly 
matter of Scotland; firft, becaufe he was 
her natural King, and had even been crown- 
ed there; fecondly, becaufe Scotland had 
been conquered by the Englifh. Nothing 
would have been eafier than to leave Scot- 
land in dependance upon England, there 
being no likelihood that the Scots would 
ever be able to recover their liberty. It 
even feems, the King was not averfe to this 
thoughr, fince he left Scotland to be govern- 
ed by the Englifh, more than two months 
after his reforation. But at laft he re- 
folved to reftore that kingdom to its ancient 
form of government. For this purpofe, 
Monk writ in the King’s name tothe Eng- 
lith Commiflioners, who had been employed 
as Judges there, to difcontinue their func- 
tions the 22d of Auguft ; and, at the fame 
time, proclamation was made for the con- 
vening of the Committee of eftates, till a 
Parliament fhould be called. The King 
famed the great Officers of the kingdom, 
and took care to chufe for thefe pofts, and 
jer his Council, fuch as were believed mott 
firmly devoted tohim. ‘The Earl of Glen- 


cairn was made Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Crawford Lord Treafurer, the Earl of 
Caffilis Juftice-general, the Earl of Lau- 
therdale firft Secretary of State, and Gene- 
ral Middietoun the King’s Commiflioner. 
Thefe men, as well as thofe who formed 
the Council, had been always firmly at- 
tached to the King’s intereft. Thus the 
Scots, freed from the yoke laid on them by 
Cromwell, were exactly in their former 
ftate, as before the troubles in 1637, that is, 
under the government of a King and Mi- 
nifters of the very fame principles with 
Charles I. and the Minitters of that time. 
But there was this difadvantageous differ- 
ence, that they were no longer able to make 
themfelves feared, being intirely fubdued. 
They had foon occafion to know what they 
were to expect. Some of their minifters, 
affembling for the drawing up a remons 
ftrance concerning their grievances, were 
fent to prifon by the Committee of eftates, 
without any examination of the nature, 
motives, or language of the remonftrance, 
as if the bare defign of prefenting it had 
been criminal. Moreover, a proclamation 
was publifhed againft all unlawful affem- 
blies and feditious writings, on fuppofition 
that the aflembly of the minifters and their 
petition were of that nature. This might 
have fatisfied the Prefbyterians, who were 
the body of the Scottifh nation, what was 
preparing for them, and that they had no 
remedy but fubmiffion and patience. 

They had ftill another very convincing 
proof, The Marquis of Argyle, re pairing 
to London to pay his duty to the King, was 
arrefted, {ent to the Tower, and afterwards 
to Scotland, to be tried on an impeachment 
of high-treaion. The King, in his declae 
ration from Breda, had not mentioned Scot- 
land ; fo the Scots were expofed to the re- 
fentment and vengeance of their enemies. 
Amonzft thefe, Chancellor Hyde was one of 
the moft violent, as he has plainly difco- 
vered in his Hiltory of the Civil Wars 3 
and, unhappily for the Scots, he was prime 
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Minifter in England, and had the princi- 

al direftion of the King’s affairs. Some, 
mdeed, of the Englith Council were of opi- 
nion, it would be very advantageous to the 
King to fuffer the Scots to enjey the benefit 
of the Breda declaration. But the contrary 
advice prevailed, whether from the King’s 
animofity and that of his Counfellors, or 
from the hopes of fuch as had faithfully 
ferved the King in his troubles, of having 
the eftates of the condemned. 

This refolution being taken, the King 
fummoned a Parliament in Scotland to meet 
the 12th of December, and publified a 
proclamation, declaring, that he left it in- 
tirely to this Parliament to examine the 
condu& of his fubje&s of Scotland; and 
that, after his honour was vindicated, and 
his prerogative eftablifhed, he would grant 
a parden, which would witnefs how much 
he defired the happinefs of his people. It 
will appear what method he took to pro- 
cure this happinefs to the Scots. 

As for Ireland, the King committed the 
government of it to Sir Maurice Euftace, 
Chancellor, and the Earls of Orrery and 
Montrath, in quality of Lords-juftices, till 
a Lord-lieutenant fhould be appointed. 

The year 1661 was ufhered in by an ex- 
traordinary event: This was an infurrec- 
tion of fome Fifth-monarchy-men, who 
believed themfelves bound in confcience to 
ufe their utmoft endeavours to advance the 
kingdom of Chrift on earth. As I have 
elfewhere fpoken of thefe men, and as their 
principles are fufficiently known by the tra- 
gedies aéted by them at Muntfter, and other 
places of Germany, it will be needlefs to 
give a more particular account of their te- 
nets. The 6th of January, while the 
King was attending the Queen mother and 
the Princefs, his fifter, to Dover, in their 
return to France, about fifty of thefe men, 
under the conduct of one Thomas Venner, 
affembied in the evening in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and killed a man who, upon 
demand, had anfwered, *‘ For God and the 
King.’ This giving an alarm to the city, 
fome trained-bands were {ent againft them, 
whom thefe mgn quickly routed, and then 
marched through feveral ftreets, and at Jaft 
retired to Cane-wood, from whence a party 
of horfe and foot, fent by General Monk, 
diflodged them, and took fome prifoners. 
But this did not prevent the reft from re- 
turning to the city, where they fought furi- 
oufly, till they were obliged to take fanétu- 
ary in a houfe. They there defended them- 
felves like men fearlefs of death, or, rather, 
as fecure from all danger, under the pro- 
teftion of Jefus Chrift. Here it was that 
Venner, being wounded, and twenty of his 
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men killed, with as many of the affailants, 
was taken with the reft of his fellows. A 
few days after, they were all tried, con- 
demned, and executed, without any confcf- 
fion of guilt, and perfitting in their extrava- 
gancies to the Jaft. “Two young men only 
fhewed feme figns of repentance. 

Though this attempt could not juftly be 
confidered as the confequence of a defign 
formed by a whole party, and though the 
Anabaptifts had been all guilty, there was 
no reafon to blame the other fects, yet the 
Court urged this infurreétion to confirm 
the rumours of a confpiracy againft the 
Government. The King took occafion 
to publifh a proclamation, forbidding all 
meetings and conventicles under pretence of 
religion, and commanding the oaths of al- 
legiance and fupremacy to be tendered to 
all perfons difaffected to the Government, 
and, in cafe of refufal, they were to be pro- 
fecuted on the ftatute of the 7th of James I. 

It will, doubtlefs, be thought ftrange, 
that, by reafon of the extravagance of iome 
Anabaptifts, all the other feéts fhould be 
included in the prohibition of al! meetings 
on account of religion, contrary to the ex- 
prefs terms of the declaration from Breda. 
But it will be immediately feen, that the 
ruin of the Prefbyterian party was now re- 
folyed, and that pretences were feeking to 
execute this refolution, particularly pre- 
tences which might create a belief, that 
what was done was only for the fecurity of 
the King’s perfon and government. The 
end propofed was to infinuate, that religion 
was no way concerned, but only the ftate, 
and thereby obviate the objection which 
would naturally be drawn from the Breda 
declaration, wherein the King fclemn!y 
promifed, that no perfon fhould be molefted 
for his religion. To fucceed the better in 
this defign, an admirable expedient was 
devifed : This was, to range under the fame 
denomination all the feéts differing from 
the church of England, in order to impute 
to the whole body, confifting of all thefe 
fe&ts, what could have been imputed but to 
one, had they been diftincuifhed. This 
denomination was that of Diffenters, or 
Non-conformifts ; under which were com- 
prehended as well the Prefbyterians, as the 
Papilts, Anabaptifts, and other fects. Thus, 
by this affef&ted confufion, all the Non-con- 
formilts were charged with the faults of one 
of the feéts comprifed under that name, and, 
as if they had made but one body, punifhed 
without diftin&tion, on pretence of keeping 
them in awe, and preventing them from 
difturbing the ftate. The Cathelics, the 
Independents, the Anabaptifts, were Non 
conformifts. Precautions therefore were t 
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be taken ne. © the Menccnniore ia 
confequently aga! 
caule their enemies were e pk alcd to compre- 
hend them under t the fame general appella- 
tion. Undeniable proofs of what I advance 
will ‘hereafter appear. The truth is, the 
Pref; terians only were properly aimed at ; 
whofe ruin was refolved, notwithftanding 
the declaration from Breda.. For » indeed, 
it is not likely that a King, who had pri- 
vately embraced the Romifh seligion, would 
turn perfecutor of the Catholics; and the 
Independents and Anabaptifts made then 
fo inconfiderable a figure, that the King’s 
Minifters had but little reafon to fear them. 
But, though there iad been cauie to fufpeé 
them, why were they not diftinguithed from 
the Prefbyterians, who had given no room 
for fuch fufpicions? All this w was only to 
fave, in fome meafure, the Kin s honour, 
at a time when his promifes, contained in 
his declaration fiom Breda, were openly e- 
vaded. ‘This name of Nou-conformifts is, 
therefore, to be confidered as a very ambi- 
guousterm, which indeed fgnifies men who 
conform not to the church of England, but 
not in the fenfe which was given it, namely, 
of a body of men infeparably united, com- 
pofed of.all the Diffenters, and aéting with 
the fame view +9 and ior the tame mitcreit, 
Scmeofthe Prebyterian mini ! 
ing they were induitiioufly couk 


with whem they had n 





















tioned tie King for a conference between 
them andthe Bifhops, in order to-examine 
wherein confifted their differences, and the 
© wg es of the Prefbyterians to the Book 
Common- prayer. The King granted 
their reg juen, ¢ 
Bifhop 3 aS phi other cler- 
gymen as affiftants ; and, on the Prefb yte~ 
nian fide, twelve minifters as principals, 
and nine others as alliftants; to confer to- 
gether at the Bifhop of London’s houie, who 
then lodged in the Savoy. The commif- 
fion ran:.¢ That the Commiffioners ap- 
pointed fhould aé&t for four months from 
the 25th of March, and particular ly were 
ordered to advifeupon and review the Book 
of Common-prayer ; —- to take into their 
ferigus and grave confiderations the feveral 
dire&tions and rules, forms of prayer, and 
things in the faid Book of Common- 
prayer contained ; and to advife and confult 
upon and about the fame, and the feveral 
objeétions and exceptions which fhall now 
be raifed againft the fame ; and, if occafion 
be, to make fuch reafonable and neceffary 
alterations, corrections, and amendments, 
as fhail be agreed upon to be needful and 
expedicnt for giving fatisfaiion. to tender 
¢oniciences, and the reitoring and continu- 
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ance of peace and unity in the churches un 
cer his Majeity’s government and protec 
tion 5—-and to certify to his Majefty, in 
writh: Bs under their feveral hands, the mate 
ters and things whereupon they fhall fo de- 
termine, to be by his Majetty approved, &c.” 
Thus: the King gave to thele twenty-one 
minifters a. power, they had not defited, to 
decide, as well for themfelves as their bre- 
thren, who were more than two thoufand, 
and for the whole body of the Prefbyteri- 
ans,-avhat was neceflary to be alteed in the 
liturgy, without impow vering them to meet 
beforehand to fettle their demands, in order 
to an union with the church of England, 
From the firft d: y of the conference, it 
was eafy to forefee it would be fruitlefs 5 
for, though the miniffers had already ac- 
guainted the King and the Chancellor, that 
they could decide nothing, fince they were 
not authorifed by their brethren, Sheldon, 
the Bifiop of London, immediately told 
them, that, as themfelves had sageenes this 
conference, they were to produce, at t once, 
all thetr-exceptions, to the liturgy, in wri- 
ting, te gether with the additional forms and 
ns wt hich they defized. ‘The mini- 
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fiers a her red, as they had before done 
to the King and Chane llor; ,That they 
could decid ¢ noth i ing without having firft 
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confulted their absent t bre ethren, and 
from them a commiflion in form. ‘This 
tended to a regueii, that the 'y might be per- 
mitted to meet in {;nod, and debate toge- 
ther on thc/e matters: But this was never 
intended to be gy ited. They were there- 
fore.girged only to decJare their own fenfe, 
when it was feen that they could not be 
brought to a& as deputies of a body, by 
which, indeed, they were not commiffioned, 
To this it was anfwered : ‘That they were 
willing to give in writing their particular 
fentiments, provided, at the fame time, the 
Bifhops would bring in their utmott con- 
ceffions, that, when both were compared, 
a judgment might be made of the. fuccefs, 
But the Bifhops abfolutely reje&led this pro- 
pofal. At.laft, the minifters confented ta 
produce at once all their exceptions, re- 
ferving to themfelves, however, a power ta 
make ‘additions, according to the anfwers 
they fhould receive ; and their offer was ac- 
cepted. Whereupon the exceptions were 
drawn up, and an anfwer given in by the Bi- 
fhops, who accepted areply ; and at length 
fome flight alterctions in the liturgy were 
agreed on. Bur, befides that the minifters 
confidered thefe alterations as in{fufficient, 
there was an invincible obftacle to an agree- 
ment; which was, That, the minitters not 
being commiffioned, whatever they faid could 
be efteemed but as their private opinion. 
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_¥ hall enter no farther into this confe- 
rence, becaule to underftand it requires a 
competent knowledge of the Englith liture 
gy, and the manner in which divine fervice 
is celebrated ; which cannot be fuppoied 
with regard to the generality of foreigners, 
for whom this Hiftory is defigned. I thall 
content mytelf, therefore, with fome general 
remarks, to afliit the reader to underftand 
wherein coniifted the differences betwixt the 
Church of England and the Prefbyterians, 
and the conduct of both fides. 

During the whole reign of King James, 
and the fifteen firft years of Charles I, the 
Prefbyterians were oppreffed, or, at leaft, 
may be {aid not to be treated, by the Church 
of: England, as Chiiftian charity feemed to 
require.| From the beginning’of the Par- 
liament of the third of November 1640, the 
Church of England was perfecuted in her 
turn, and Epilcopacy itfelf, at lait, intirely 
aboljfhed. When the Independents were be- 
come mafters of the Parliament and army, 
the Epiicopalians ftij] continued under op- 
preflion; and, though the Prefbyterian 
church-government was outwardly pre- 
jerved, there was, neverthelefs, an intire li- 
berty for: all Proteftant fe&ts; which the 
Piefbyterians confidered as a violent perfe- 
cution. This ftate continued till the be- 
ginning ,of the year 1660, when Monk, 
forming the defign of reftoring the King, be- 
licved it could not be effected without,a re- 
fiituuion of that very Prefbyterian Parlia- 
ment which had abolifhed Epifcopacy. ‘This 
expedi nt was crowned with fuccefs ; and, 
by the united endeavours of the Prefbyteri- 
ans and Epitcopalians, the King was at 
lait replaced on the throne, The refto- 
ration of the King produced that of the 
Church of England, which was, at once, 
in alinoft the fame ftate the had been be- 
fore the year 3640. There was, however, 
this difference, that, during the troubles, 
the number of the Prefby terians was exceed- 
ingly increafed, and thereby they were 
grown much more formidable, than under 
the reign of King James and the firft fifteen 
years of Charles I. It was, therefore, the 
intereft of the Church of England, either 
toruin intirely the Prefbyterian party, which 
could ftill raife frefh troubles in church and 
ftate, or oblige them to unite with the na- 
tional church, by fome fmall conceffions. 
And, for this laft purpofe, the conference 
now mentioned feemed to be intended. 

But fuch conterences upon religion are 
feldom attended with a happy fucce(s ; firft, 
becaufe the two parties mult be equally ani- 
mated with the {pirit of peace and charity, 
which is rarely found amongft men, and, 
i I may venture to fay it, still more rarely 


among churchmen. Secondly, becaufe, 
in thele conferences, one of the parties is 
ufuaily fuperior, and in pofleffion of power 5 
and therefore not very ready to quit that 
advantage, to be reduced to an equality. 
So no, fuccefs can be expected, unlefs one 
of the parties will yield every thing to the 
other. Thisyecals to my mind a faying of 
a French Catholic, a man of wit, to a mi- 
nifter, after the conclufion of the religious 
war in France: ‘ff, fays he, you had 
come to a compofition with us, while the 
fword was in your hand, we might have 
made you fome concefiions ; but, now that 
you are conquered, we would not yield you 
fo much as the chriftening of bells.” The 
cafe was much the fame in England, at the 
time I am {peaking of. We have feen the 
conceffions of Charles I, in the treaty of 
Newport, with regard to Epiftopacy, which, 
if it was not intirely given up by him, was, 
however, reduced to a very, {mall matter. 
But, after the reftoration of Charies II, the 
ule of the furplice was of too great con- 
fequence to religion to be relinquifhed. 
Thirdly, the animofity between the two 
parties, generally, hinders the conferences 
from fucceeding. The one cannot bear to 
receive Jaws ‘from the other, nor think of 
revoking what has been once adyanced. 
Fourthly, inftead of thinking ferioufly on 
peace, both parties eek only to furprife one 
another. Laftly, it too often happens, that 
thefe conferences are granted, by the prevail- 
ing, to the opprefled party, only to have it 
faid, that peace was offered, bui rejected by 
the contrary party. There is room to be- 
lieve, that, in-this conference, all thefe cir- 
cumftances met, and therefore it is no won- 
der it fucceeded like-the refit of the fame 
nature; for, in fhort, it broke off without 
any efrect, and, as too commonly happens, 
each party threw the blame upon the other. 
My. Baxter, in his relation of it, fays, that 
the bifhops were abfolutely againft all con- 
cefions. . But, in another relation, it is 
faid, the Prefbyterians were fo obftinately 
attached to their opinions, that they would 
not recede from a fingle point, and that at 
laft, upon the Bifhop of Durham’s propo- 
fal, being required to declare in writing 
what they thought finful in the liturgy, 
they put into the lift all the articles which 
kept them from joining with the Church of 
England, withcut one exception. They 
thereby fhewed, that they coniidered as fin- 
ful all the forms and prattices of the Church 
of England, even to the ufe of the furplice, 
and, by confequence, their refufal of an ac- 
commodation, unlefs their opinions were 
intirely conformed to.. Thefe are the mu- 
tual accufations of the two parties, on 
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which I am far from deciding any thing, 
as to the truth of the faéts. All I can fay, 
without wronging either party, is, that the 
Prefbyterians ought to have receded from 
feveral points, which are manifeftly indif- 
ferent; and that the Bifhops fhould not 
have {crupled to give ‘up the fame points. 
But people were then very far from being 
inclined to charity and condefcenfion. 

During this conference at the Savoy, the 
King was megnificently crowned on St. 
George’s day, the 23d of April. 

The Parliament, which had been fum- 
moned for the eighth of May, met on the 
day appointed. “The Reprefentatives, for 
the moft part, were eleéted agreeably to the 
wifhes, and, without doubt, by the influ- 
ence of the court. The greateft part were 
High-church-men, that is, violent enemies 
of the Prefbyterians, great affertors of the 
minuteft ceremonies of the church, and moft 
devoted to the King and the Royal prero- 
gative. They literally followed the prin- 
ciples of Laud, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
which had caufed the troubles in the laie 
reign. In aword, this Parliament may be 
faid to he compofed by Chancellor Hyde, 
prime Minifter, and, on the zoth of April, 
created Earl of Clarendon. Let it alfo be 
added, that this Parliament was called the 
Penfionary Parliament, becaufe it was af- 
terwards difcovered, that many of the Mem- 
bers received penfions from the court. It 
is true, many will not allow that this was 
fo at firft, but pretend that, by Jength of 
time, and changes upon death, the new 
Members fuffered themfelves to be bribed. 
T cannot, however, help remarking, that, at 
the very beginning, this Parliament did 
things in favour of the King, which no 
other had ever done, and that it was not 
till afterwards, that they retracted their ex- 
travagant maxims, concerning the Royal 
prerogative. This fhews the Parliament 
was bribed betimes, notwithftanding the in- 
fnuations of fome to the contrary. .How- 
ever it be, it may be judged how favour- 
able this Parliament was to the King, fince 
it continued almoft eighteen years; -on 
which account it was more jufily called the 
Long Parliament, than that of 1640. 

As religion, whether popery or prefby- 
terianifm, and the Royal prerogative are 
concerned in almoft all the tranfa&tions of 
this reign, it is abfolutely neceffary to ac- 
quaint the reader with fome things con- 
cerning the Hiftorians ; otherwife they will 
be extremely embarraffed, when they read, 
in fome hiltories, things quite contrary to 
what they read in others. My defign is, 

therefore, by a few remarks upon this fub- 
jeét, firkt, to prevent their being infenfibly, 


and for want of exnmination, biafled by the 
opinions or prejudices of the Hiftorians. 
Secondly, to incline ; and, thirdly, to affitt 
them, in fome meafure, to make this exa- 
mination. 

There are three forts of authors, who 
have writ the hiftory of this reign. The 
firt are thofe who profefs to be High- 
church, with regard to religion, and, with 
refpeét to the Government, afcribe to the 


King an almoft unlimited power, provided’ 
the King be of their party. Thefe are, in 


a word, what are called the High-fliers, or 
rigid Tories. They are good Proteftants, 
but, however, much lefs enemies of the 
Papifts, than of the Prefbyterians ; for 
hardly will they allow the latter to be 
Chriftians, becaufe they have no Bifhops. 
Now, according totheir principles, no va- 
lid ordination can be had without Bifhops, 
and, confequently, no valid adminiftration 
of the facraments ; whence it follows, that 
Prefbyterians, baptifed by minifters not or 
dained by Bifhops, are not truly baptifed. 

There is another fet of writers of this 
reign, who, being Proteftants, embrace not 
the extravagant principles of the former, 
either concerning the Church or the Go- 
vernment. Thefe are of the number of 
thofe who are calied Whigs, among whom 
there is a mixture of Churchmen and Pref. 
byterians, 

Laftly, there are Popifh Hiftorians, whofe 

tenets and principles are fufficiently known. 

Each of thefe authors has writ the Hifto- 

ry of this reign according to his principles ; 
for this reafon, what is praifed and ap- 
proved by one Hiftorian is blamed and cen- 
fured by another. For inftance: As to 
this fecond Parliament, fome openly infinu- 
ate, that the firft year’s tranfactions, whe- 
ther for extending the Royal power, or op- 
prefling the Prefbyterians, were agreeable 
to reafon, juftice, and the good of the king- 
dom ; but what was done after the breach 
with the King was only the effect of cor- 
ruption and cabal. Others, on the contra~ 
ry, maintain, that this Parliament’s zeal, 
whether for the King or againft the Pref- 
byterians, was an extravagant zeal, which 
threw them upon meafures very detrimental 
to the nation, and unavoidably engaged 
them to favour the ill defigns of the court; 
but, perceiving at laft the ill ufe the court 
made of this difpofition, they efpoufed the 
true interefts of the kingdom, in oppofing 
the King’s defigns. 

The Popith Hiftorians are of the fame 
principles with the High-flying Tories con- 
cerning the Government; but, whereas 
King Charles’s defign of introducing popery 
into England is very unwillingly owned by 
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the Tories, the Papifts, on the contrary, 
make it a glorious defign, as being very juft 
and religious. 

Aman mutt therefore prepare himfelf to 
meet thefe contrarieties, if he reads feveral 
Hiftories of this reign, and to chufe that 
fcheme which appears moft coherent and 
beit fupported. For this purpofe, it will 
be proper to adhere only to plain fats, 
without regarding the frequent infinuations 
ef the Hiftorians, moft of whom fuppole 
without ceremony their own fcheme, even 
in the faéts they relate. I own this is dif- 
gicult; but I fuppofe the reader’s fearch is 
after tr: th, which he will never attain, if 
be implicitly follows, without examination, 
the firft Hittorian which comes in his way. 
Wherefore I thought it proper to inform 
him before-hand of what he is to expect, 
and, withal, to leave him at liberty to exa- 
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mine my fcheme as well as that of others, 
But to return to the Parliament : 

The King, going thither the 8th of May, 
made a fpeech to both Houfes ; in which, 
after fome expreffions of his great affettion 
for his people, he recommended two bills, 
which he had prepared to confirm the a& 
of indemnity. He repeated the fame words 
he had faid to the laft Parliament ; adding, 
that they might be as fevere as they pleafed 
againft new offenders, but he fhould not 
think him a wife man, or his triend, who 
fhould perfuade him to infringe the aé of 
oblivion, or to confent to a breach of a 
promife fo folemnly made, when he was 
abroad. Laftly, he communicated to them 
his intended marriage with the Infanta of 
Portugal, which had been refolved with the 
approbation of his whole Council. 

[To be continued. } 


The Life of Madame de Maintenon (Page 118, Vol. XX.) continued. 


Madame Scaron perceived that fhe be- 
came every day more agreeable to the King, 
and, therefore, every day more hated by 
the Marchionefs de Montefpan ; but her 
happinefs was momentary, her uneafinefs of 
long continuance. ‘Thus, fubjeét to con- 
tinual uneafinefs, fhe was a thoufand times 
tempted to appea! to the King ; but, as her 
gratitude would never fuffer her to coin- 
plain of her friend, fle fometimes enter- 
tained a defign of purchafing an eftate, and, 
at others, of retiring into a convent. 

Her anxious follicitude for the Duke du 
Maine increafed in proportion as the time 
drew near, when he was to be taken out of 
her hands. The King, going one dav intohis 
childrens apartment, found Mad «ne Sca- 
ron alone with them, fupporting the Duke 
du Maine, who was ill of a fever, with 
one hand, with the other rocking Made- 
moifelle de Nantes who lay ina cradle, and 
the Count de Vexin fleeping upon her knees. 
The women attendants had all funk under 
the fatigue, Madame Scaron had watched 
three nights fucceffively with thefe fick 
children, yet ftill thought fhe had not done 
enough. The King fent her immediately 
one hundred thoufard francs. 

This new benefaction renewed her fcheme 
for purchafing an eftate. The lands of 
Maintenon were propofed to her, a noble 
and fine eftate, a magnificent caftle, in a 
moft charming couniry, at the extremity of 
alarge town, and not more than fourteen 
leagues diftant from Paris, and ten from 
Verfailles. The fituation tempted her, and 
abargain was concluded on the 27th of De- 
cember 1674, for two hundred and fifty 
thoufand livres, 

3 


The lands of Maintenon produced only 
nine or ten thoufand livres a year, but Ma- 
dame Scaron carried thither that fpirit of 
method and ceconomy which fhe !ad ac- 
quired in poverty ; fhe prevailed upon fome 
Flemifh artifts to form there fome manu- 
fa&tures of lace, and fett!ed Normans upon 
her lands, whofe bufinefs was to make linen 
cloth. By thefe ufeful eftablifhments the 
increafed the revenues of her eftaie to fif- 
teen or fixteen thoufand livres. Upon her 
firft taking poffeffion of it, the faid « Here 
will I die.” ‘This was the only eftate fhe 
ever poflefied in a height of favour, which 
efforded her the means of purchafing others 
of immenfe value. 

Thofe few hours of leifure with which 
the King or the Marchionefs de Montef- 
pan indulged her with, were employed in 
viewing Maintenon, and planning improve 
ments there: She embeilifhed the caftle, 
fhe eftablithed fchools ; but was particular- 
ly anxious to fettle manufa€tures, and ren- 
der hofpitals unneceffary, as ali the poor 
might find fufficient employment in them. 
She looked upon all her vaffals as her chil 
dren, and often remitted thofe injurious 
claims, which force and length of time have 
confecrated to juftice. 

The King, perceiving her to be greatly 
pleafed with the acquifition of her efiate, 
called her publickly Madame de Mainte- 
non. Some imagined that this change of 
name had been concerted between the Kin 
and her. Her friends reproached her =i 
defpifing the name of her hufband. Her 
enemies reported that fhe was wholly taken 
up with trifles and her new grandeur, while 
others in whifpers called her Madame de 
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Mainteriant; but, confcious of the inno- 
cence and reétitude of her own heart, the 


feeméd to defpife the malicious ceniures of 


the public, and for the future figned Main- 
tenon. 

The King, every day more charmed with 
Madame de Maintenon, neglected nothing 
which he thought could make her refi- 
dence in the court agreeable to her. He 
fhewed the moft refpectful attention, the 
fofteft homage to her charaéter: And when 
his efteem and veneration for her had taken 
away all hopes of feducing her, the idea of 
feeing her every day was preferred by him 
to all other pleafures. His paffion, nou- 
rifhed in filence, never appeared but in that 
refpect fo feldom feen in a lover, fo won- 
derful in a King, till by the moment, when, 
by the death of his Queen, he was at li- 
berty to offer at one time his heart and 
hand to her, whom he had at firft wifhed, 
and afterwards defpaired of obtaining at a- 
ry other price, convinced by her perfeve- 
rance in virtue, that fhe was not to be fub- 
dued; by her humility in grandeur, that 
fhe was fuperior to ambition. 

Madame de Maintenon accompanied the 
King in all his journies into Burgundy, 
Alface, and upon the Sarre, where he had 
flying camps to keep his troops in action, 
and his frontiers in fecurity. Lewis every 
day diftinguifhed her with marks of new 
favour, which Madame de Maintenon as 
conftantly improved to the Queen’s advan- 
tage. 

In their return to Strafburg, the Queen 
was feized with a dangerous illnefs; the 
King appeared extremely grieved at it, 
and Madame de Maintenon divided her 
cares between the King, whom fhe com- 
forted with a fympathifing tendernefs, and 
the Queen, whom fhe attended with the 
moft affectionate affiduity. The phyfici- 
tans having declared that there was no hope 
of her life, the whole court was in tears, 
either through real grief, or the prevalence 
of example. 

The Queen, recovering her fight and 
fpeech, aiked for Madame de Maintenon, 
who had retired to be at liberty to weep. 
She went to the bed-fide, the Queen drew 
her ring off her finger, and gave it to her, 
perhaps from a fecret prefage of what was 
to happen, or that fhe was willing to leave 
her an undoubted mark of her efteem ; or, 
what is equally probable, to fignify to the 
King the choice he ought to make, if he 
fhould one day refolve to defpife prejudice, 
and render himfelf truly happy. Having 
now reached that moment, when all, ex- 
cept virtue and piety, is nothing, fhe was 
going to difcover her affection for the only 


irreproachable woman in the moft licentis 
ous court in the world; but the words died 
upon her lips, and an inarticulate found, 
interrupted by agonifing fighs,. was only 
heard. Madame de Maintenon endeavours 
ed to fupprefs her grief, but in vain; the 
reafoned like a Chriftian, who ought to 

ear affliction with fortitude, and a moment 
afterwards filled the room with her pierc- 
ing cries. 

After the death of the Queen, the King 
became every day more charmed with Ma- 
dame deMaintenon ; thought nothing great, 
nothing meritorious but what fhe fuggefted, 
and what fhe performed ; and reloived to 
place her above calumny. 

The court feemed to guefs the King’s 
defign in her favour; every one forefaw the 
coniequences of an engagement founded 
on efteem, and cemented. by love. Lewis 
had no reafon to apprehend that it would 
be faid the divided with him that authority 
of which he was fo extremely tenacious ;_ he 
knew her to be modeft, humble, prudent, 
incapable of abufing the condefcenfion of 
her mafter. 

Madame de Maintenon was doubtlefS 
dazzled, though not blinded by the firft rays 
of the King’s proje&t. Lewis, pufhed on 
by his paffion, and, perhaps, perplexed by 
his fcruples, refolved to open his whole 
heart to his confeffor. 

Whatever pafled between the confeffor 
and his penitent was an impenetrable fe- 
cvet; though it cannot be doubted, but 
that father de la Chaife was as much em- 
barraffed, as pleafed with fuch a diftinguith- 
ing confidence. He demanded eight days 
to confider of what the King had imparted 
to him ; no affair was ever more delicate, 
he was not permitted to have recourfe to 
the opinions of others, the fecret was con- 
fided to him alone. To render the King’s 
paflion lawful, was eafy, but how could he 
reconcile it with his glory ? The jefuit was 
reftrained by a thoufand different prejudi- 
ces; the royal dignity, public opinion, 
furnifhed ftrong ones; even the King’s, in 
fpite of the foft fophifiry of love, were dif- 
ficult to get over. He found it neceflary to 
rife above thofe confiderations of decorum, 
the leaft of which would have ftopped a man 
who had lefs fortitude and lefs wifdom. 
To reconcile the diftates of his confcience 
with the refpeé&t he owed the lovers, he 
purpofed to unite them by the indiffoluble 
ties of a fecret marriage, but performed 
with all the ceremonies of the church. 

The King was charmed with this fchemé, 
but either becaufe he was afhamed to offer 
his hand, without offering his throne at 
the fame time, or becaufe’ he was appre- 
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fienfive he fhould not be fufficiently mafter 
of himfelf not to offer both, he commanded 
father de la Chaife to make the firit pr ope 
fal. Madame de Maintenon, aftonithed, 
motionleis, confufed, liltened, interrupted, 
exclaimed, afked if it wags not a dream, a 
fnare, a jeft, and made the jefuit repeat a 
thoufand times what flie could not perfuade 
herfelf to believe, yet was never tired with 
hearing. 

Joy, gratitude, modefty, anxicty, curio- 
fity, and love, fhared her divided heart ; 
fhe faw thofe wv ifne s fhe had fought to re 
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hofe hopes “fhe ‘dared 





ry i difpote of her deiti n 
fhe ha id no W bat but | 1S. 

Her joy fubfi by de orees, fhe reflect- 
ed calmly upon the propot als that had been 
made her. A. private contract! her delica- 
cy was wounded, lier virtue was alarmed; 
Whe could antwer for the King’s heart ? 
He was candid, fincere, generous, but ftill 
young enough to ant. ‘The more 
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fhe examined this aff air, the greater were 
her oo renfions ; fhe had now charms 
en 1 to ) ple: afe hi im, graces eno ugh to fix 





his aff ction 3 but that beauty, which time 
had hitherto fpared, would be totally de- 
faced in a few years, and poll {fic 1 would 
abate his paffion. Why might he not be 
difgufted with her, who had ceafed to_love 
Madame de Montef} un? Mieht not pri- 
vate rcafons, intrigues of fate, treacherous 
counfellors, inventive n ialice, prevail upon 
him at length to cancel a marriage, “his 
reafon condemned? After her deat th, how 
might her memory be treate< di ? During her 
life, would not France confider her as his 
concubine, the public know no mean be- 
tween the miftrels, and the wife of the 
ae 
Thefe thoughts were oppofed by others 
equally powerful. Was it for a fubject, 
int on the Da iuphinefs, the widow 
of Scaron, to demand fecurity of her King ? 
she on ved him all, and it was fit the fhould 
rifice every thing but virtue to fo noble 
bondialiers He might change, his affec- 
tions might wander to fome other w oman 5 
it would be h luty to endeavour to fix 
him, or to recal him. He might poffibly 
revenge himiclf on her by a cruel indiffe- 
rence, for the refolution which love had 
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forced him to take ; fhe muft then refulve to 
futier with ience. Jt this myferious 
marriage had its inconventencies, it had al- 
0 its advantages 3 it fecured to her the in- 

ence of a miftrefs, which the title of 
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thofe difagreeable ceremonials annexed to 
that rank, and fubjeEted the King to all 
the pleafing follicitudes of love. 

Fs ather de la Chaiie dete:mined her, by 
declaring that the K -ing could not live 
without her; that marri ge could alone 
preferve him from the fatal cae ag of 
this pa lion, and that the care of her repu- 
tation ought to yield to a motive {o power~ 
ful: He reafoned with her on her fcruples, 
and love fubdued them. Her tendernefs for 
Lewis prevailed over all the fpecious : 
ments urged ! by honour and decorum 
forme d thofe ties whicl ithe Kine’s 
pail on Jay veul, W ating 
of } Madam e de Mai aintetion, wiio became 
greater, but not more elevated. 

The ceremony was performed privately 
by the Archbifhop of Paris and the confei- 
for, in the ancient chapel of Verfailles 
Bontems, firtt groom of the chamber to 
the King, and the Marquis de Montchev- 
revi! being witnefles. 

Madame de Maintenon was always exe 
tremely fond of children, and had a parti- 
cular talent for educating them: She was 
never without fome girls in her houfe, 
whom fhe delighted to inftruct in her lei- 
fure moments. 

As foon as the firft rays of fovereignty 
fhone upon and dilting ruithec 1 her, fhe con- 
ceived the defign of fome eftablifiment in 
favour of girls of condition, that were born 
to no fortunes. 
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The fitwation fhe had for- 
merly been in herfelf, made her eagerly 
the means of relieving them, and infpired 
her with a refolution of frecing them from 
a ftate more dangerous to virtue, than hu- 
miliating to birth. 

She was moved to the tendereft compaf- 
fion at the fight of any unfortunate family ¢ 
The poverty of others became in a manner 
perfonal. To excite her con a” ffion, there 
was no neceflity for viiing the fad — 
of bafhful indigence, fhe needed only 
yecal to her remembrance the diitreffes of 
her youth. 

In prefent grandeur we often recolleé& 
paft poverty, only to ue means to make 
others forget it. Madame de Maintenon 
always remembered her’s, and remembered 
it only that fhe might be more charitable. 
It is the natural cont 
and riches to harden 
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The caftle of Maintenon may be called 
the cradle of St. Cyr: And Madame de 
Brinon, who, by lofing her mother, loft all 
her fupport, difplayed a zeal which thiriied 
after riches only to be bountiful. She un- 
deitook to educate the children for Madame 
de Maintenon, to whom feveral penfioners 
were added. 

In this little community, now transferred 
to Noify, ranks were confounded ; fome 
were daughters of the Nobleffe, others of 
credible parents, but all poor. Madame de 
Maintenon, defirous of doing two good 
works at once, preferred the children of 
new converts ; and, that the peafants of her 
Jands might partake of the benefit of this 
eftablifhment, fhe compofed a body of their 
little daughters, which fhe called the filters 
of charity, or the blue girls. They were 
jJodged in a pavilion at the foot of the caf- 
tle, and inftructed feparately by the penfi- 
oncrs. 

The King’s curiofity was excited by 
what he heard of the community at Noify ; 
he went thither with all his Courtiers ; they 
admired and praifed every thing they faw 
with as much freedom as if the King had 
not been prefent. From that time the 
petitions from Officers were fent to Madame 
de Maintenon ; fhe received their daugh- 
ters, and the King fettled a fund for the 
payment of their penfions to Madame de 
Brinon. 

The report of this eftablifhment fpread 
over the provinces. Madame de Mainte- 
non was follicited on all fides: She was fo 
moved with the poverty of the Nobleffe, and 
at the fight of the children which were pre- 
fented to her, that, after having fold her 
jewels, her horfes, and even her cloaths, 
fhe mixed her tears with their’s, and {aid ta 
them, ¢ Providence will not abandon you; 
Iwas born as poor, and more unhappy 
than you are.’ Beauty, joined with pover- 
ty, never fuffered a denial; to {natch from 
the feduétion of the world fuch girls, whofe 
blooming charms expofed them to all its 
fares, was one of her favourite charities. 

Her compaffion made her break through 
the law the had prefcribed to herlelf, of ne- 
ver demanding any thing of the King. She 
seprefented to him, ‘That, by eltablifhing 
companies of Gentlemen upon the fron- 
tiers, he had greatly relieved the diftreffes 
of the Nobleffe ; but that her fex was equal- 
ly worthy of his attention, as being the 
weakeft, and, coniequently, more expofed 
to mifery. 

* That great part of the Nobleffe was in 
fach extreme poverty, that every day young 
women, deicended from the moft ancient 
families, were feen reduced to beggary, 
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wandering from province to province, fub« 
jected to athoufand dangers, and a prey 
to the moft mortifying temptations, becaufe, 
with their fathers, only remained the re- 
membrance of their fervices, or the tokens 
of the great actions of their anceftors. 

¢ That it was for his intereft and glory 
to keep alive by rewards and benefaétions 
that noble emulation, that defire of honour, 
which induc’d his Nobleife to {aerifice at all 
times their lives in his fervice. 

‘ That, as a Chriftian, it was his duty 
to dedicate his power to the relief of the 
unfortunate, and the comfort of the mife- 
rable ; that, as the father of his country, 
he was obliged to fuccour families, whofe 
Chiefs, after having fhed their blood in his 
fervice, faw thofe children, who ardcntly de- 
fired to fhed their’s alfo for him in their 
turn, deprefled by poverty, and languifhing 
in dittrefs.” 

Madame de Maintenon reprefented thefe 
truths to him in fo many different lights, 
and inforced them with fo much enersy, 
that the King was greatly affeéted. He 
caufed enquiries to be made into the fitua- 
tion of his Nobleffe ; and the aitonifliment 
into which he was threwn by the defcrip- 
tion of their poverty, whofe fathers, after 
having glorioufly died in his fervice, left 
them defolate, helplefs, and undone, made 
the converfation frequently turn on this me- 
lancholy fubjeét. 

The fervent charity of Madame de Main- 
tenon made her attentive to every favoura- 
ble moment, and her folid underftanding 
afforded her the means to take advantage of 
them. Kings ought always to havea fa- 
vourite who has experienced poverty: Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had feverely felt it, the 
fhewed him every advantage the {tate would 
owe to the eftablifhment fhe had begun ; the 
told him that a good education would per- 
petuate virtue and honour in families, 
would fpread piety over the provinces, and 
bind the Nobleffe to him by new ties. 

Struck with her reafons, the King im- 
proved upon Madame de Maintenon’s 
fcheme, and refolved upon a foundation for 
five hundred young girls of diftinétion. 
The place proper for this eftablifiment was 
the next fubject of deliberation. The King 
propofed Verfailles itfelf, or between Ver- 
frilles and Paris ; but fhe intreated him to 
refle&t, that nothing would be more difad- 
vantageous to the cominunity than frequent 
vifits ; that education would fuffer by them 3; 
that the Afylum of innocence ought not to 
be in a place where every thing was a{nare 
to it; that an inclination for the world 
would enter there with the Grandees ; that 


they ought to chufe a fituation at fuch a 
diftance 
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diftance from Verfailles, that the eommu- 
nity might be fecured from the croud of 
importunate vifiters, and yet near enough 
to be warmed with the firft rays from the 
throne. 

At length St. Cyr was fixed upon, which 
is about half a league diftant from the 


Court. Befides, it being in the neighbour- 
hood of Verfailles, this place might be in- 
clofed in the park, which would ferve as 2 
double fecurity againit the infults that more 
diftant convents are fometimes expofed to. 


[To be finified in our next. } 


To the PROPRIETORS of the UNIVERSAL MaGaAzing, 


GENTLEMEN, 


As we foartly expect the Appearance of a Comet, and as the.Minds of many are pofeffed 
with terrible Apprebenfious on that Account, I have sent you the following Obfervations 
on thefe tremendous Globes; the Ujes they are, probably, intended to perform; and 
how far thofe Fears, with Regard to the Comet whofe Appearance is expeffed, are well 
grounded: And hope they will find a Place in your entertaining Collection; which will 
oblige Your conflant Reader and Well-wifber, R. K. 


HE moft learned of the ancients 
feem to have had no other notion of 
comets, than as planets of a peculiar kind ; 
here they refted, withaut pretending to in- 
quire why they revolved in orbits fo dif- 
ferent from the planets ; why they appear- 
ed to be bodies of fire; in what manner 
they were firft kindled, and by what means 
continued; with other phenomena relative 
tothem. They could certainly never ima- 
gine them inhabited, whatever opinion they 
entertained of the planets. Scneca, who 
treats largely on them, never hints at their 
defign, notwithftanding he held the Stoical 
ecpyrofis of the univerfe: ¢ Sidera, fays 
he, fideribus incurrent, & omni flagrante 
materia, uno igne, quidquid nunc ex dif- 
pofito lucet, ardebit :” i.e. ¢ The ftars fhall 
one day rufh together, and this well-order- 
ed and magnificent frame of things perifh 
in one general conflagration.’ Sir Tfaac 
Newton, in his Optics, fays: ¢ It is un- 
becoming a philofopher to devife after what 
manner the univerfe might have been form- 
ed out of the chaos by the mere laws of 
nature, though, when it was once formed, 
it might have preferved its courfe for many 
ages by thofe laws; for, whilft the comets 
are in orbits fo vaftly eccentrical to and 
from all the parts of heaven, it can by no 
means be attributed to a blind fatality, that 
all the planets move one way, in concentri- 
cal orbits, except a few irregularities fcarce 
worth notice, and which may have arifen 
from the mutual action of comets and pla- 
nets upon one another; and which, pro- 
bably, may increafe in length of time, till 
at length this frame of nature comes to want 
a mending hand.” He elfewhere thinks, 
that the changes, which appear in a comet, 
are only inthe thick fumes and clouds of 
its burning atmofphere, and not in the 
nucleus itfelf. 
Mr. Whilton thinks, that aal the changes 


this earth of our’s has undergone, or may 
yet undergo, were and will be effected by 
their means ; that from a comet’s head, and 
its condenfed atmofphere, this globe origi- 
nally fprang, and that a comet will again 
deftroy it; that, in all prebability, comets 
are large chaos’s of unformed matter, pre- 
paring for the formation of new worlis, 
whole long elliptical paths may be ealily 
converted into circular ones. Jn a third 
fuppofition, he judges it not unlikely, that 
they may be appropriated to the punifhment 
of impenitent finners after death. 

T fhall not, at prefent, examine whether 
thefe fuppofitions are or are not well 
founded ; but cannot help obferving, that, 
fhould the earth ever be involved in the 
fiery tail of a comet, the confequence muft 
be dreadful. But they fem to have been 
intended for fome nobler purpofe ; a few 
would have been fufficient to have deftroyed 
this planetary fyftem, when fuffered to come 
in contact with its moving globes. 

Tt is evident, that air is a fluid perma- 
nently elaftic, whether of the volatilifed ef- 
fluvia from bodies, or a medium of itfelf 
not material ; the more denfe and hetero- 
geneous parts encompals the earth and pla- 
nets, forming what is called their atno- 
fpheres, while the exceeding rare and homo- 
geneous fluid, in the ratio of its volatility, 
expands through the whole interftellary re- 
gion of the univerfe, and compofes its x- 
thereal fluid, almoft entirely incapable of 
refiftance. Now it has been obferved, by 
fome eminent philofophers, that, if it was 
not for the fire with which the air is im- 
pregnated, and the action of the folar beams, 
it would probably freeze into a folid mais. 
In the regions, therefore, of intermediate 
fpace beyond the orb of Saturn, where the 
action of the fun has no force, but cold 
eternally reigns, as on its native throne, 
What provifion could hinder the aiher from 
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a gen eral coalition of thel Tuvia into 
a pe 1h 5 part: ? equal to 
hote asian : bodies of fire, that are per- 
petually traverfing ail quarters of it, and 
extending tneir flaming atmofpheres to fe- 
veral th ourands, nay, imiliions cf miles a- 
round them ? By thef means, 2 communi- 
cation with other fyitems 1 1S conitantiy kept 
oO; en, inre gions where no pla inct id tub- 
fit with its native inhabiian ts, for want of 
heat and light ; 3 and, the farther they launch 
Out into the intermin: aie void, the more 
eccentric are their orbits, and, confequent- 
ly, the nearer will ti cy advance to the 
fon in pafling their perihelions, and imbibe 
the heat with far greater degrees of inten- 
ny to enable ther n to preferve it through 

all the flages of their long journey, till they 
renew it afrefh in the folar beams, and re- 
turn to their proper charge. This sives a 
fubttantial reafon for their difregarding the 
ecliptic, and flying off in all direétious into 
every region of {pace, at the fame time it 
affords, at leaft, a plaufible conjecture for 
their being boc lies on fireand mokt intenfely 
heated. But, though this may be the chief 
inten tional end of comets, it doe s not ¢xe 
clide fubiervient ones: Many neceffury ex- 
pedients may be a accomplified | by one wall- 
ordered end, conducive to the general wel- 
frre of the univerf, from the all-wife fore- 
fight of its intelligent Author: 

Such a provijion may farther appear ne- 
eelfiry, if at be confidered, that, was the 
wihvrea! fluid to freeze, the calamity would 
gracvaily incieate, and might in time prove 
of deiiructive confequence to the two largeit 
a id remorctt plane 8 oi our fy fe n, which 
enjoy £0 imall a dare of the folsr heat, that 
It mig t freeze their atmofpheres, and in- 
cruft chem in firmaments of folid ice. Now 
the numerous collections of comets pro- 
hidi vit fuch acc idents, | I y perpetva! ly traverf- 
ing the interiteilary regione, and never en- 
te:ing the planetary ones, but for a renewal 
of their fire. 

The great comet of 1680 * came to its 
pe rihelion December the 8th at noon, and 
Its ditince was then only 4: 96,000 ‘miles 
from the fun’s center ; fo that he ap ppeared 
from the comet to cover almoft half the fir 
maiment of f heaven, and the comet fuftain- 
ed a heat 2000 times fuperior to that of 
red-hot tron ; its tail was eig! hty millions of 
miles long, and its orbit io vaftly eccentric, 
that the aphelion heat, to the greatelt, was 
as 400 millions to 13 and its revolution 
computed at a period of 575 years. Inthe 
extremity of its orbit it was 12,000 mil- 


























lions of miles difant from the fun; bur, 

though this had the greatelt eccentricity of 
any yet difcovered, it is very probable, feve- 
ral very confiderably exceed it. 

The orbit of the comet in 174 3, thong 
vaftly eccentric, fell conliderably fhort of 
that juft mentioned, yet it pretty nearly 
equalled that in 1665, for it exceeded the 
apparent diameter of Venus in apogzo, and 
approached the fun’s center within ten mil- 
lions of miles The body of the c 
was about the fize of our earth, and its tail 
about fix millions of miles long. 

The comet which appeared tn 1682, and 
which is now expeéted to appear either this 
year or the next (for the time is uncertain) 
is much lefs than either of the abovemen- 
tioned ; for Mr. Flamiteed, by very accu- 
rate obfer vations, found its reai diameter to 
be only 1629 miles, but the diameter of the 
moon 1s 2192 miles, confequently, the diz 
meter of the comet is leis than that of the 
moon by 563 miles; fo that, was its den- 
fity equal to that of the moon, nothing can 
be feared from its attragtion ; but, fhould 
indeed the comet happen to bei in that part 
of its orbit which is nearelt to that of the 

earth, on the = of May, the vapours of 
its tail would fs © extended to hep earth. 








mer 


impolli ib ce fay 5 ey as its ales de 
flance si the fun is 58,328 tuch parts, as 
the diftance from the earth to the fun is 
100,000, the degrees of heat contracted will 
be but moderate, when compared with that 
of other comets; and, confequently, the 
vapours of its tail not greatly impregnated 
with fie ry pa urticles, efpecially thofe in which” 
the earth muft be involved, if it ke indeed 
involved at all. 
For my part, I muft own, I'am not fo 
. sertitious as toregard what may be p 
oti cated from the appearance of a fami 
f aria awful projes Sion of its fie ry tail: No- 
thing “an be more precarious and w i itis 
fiabie, than to draw fuch conclufions from 
fuch ae fince they are not preter natural 


efiects. f would rather adore that omni- 
— Rang, who —s thefe ftupendous 
s from his creating hand, and guides 


nk by his provides ntial eye, through uns 
meafurable traéts of ther 3 who bids them 
now approach the fun, and glow with un- 
fufferable heat; now retreat beyond the 
orb of Saturn, and fcatter their fiery va 
pours in the regions of cold and night. 
Happy for this nation, we i appearan ice 
of a comet all it had to fear; but, alas ! de- 
firuction feems to have fpread her balcful 


~ : e 
: ae poopie have been of opinion, that this comet is the fame with that whofe return is ex- 
pecicd in a few mon:hs; but this is a great miftake, for the period of the comet of 2680 is 575 


years, and, confequeatly, will not retura before the year 2255 
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wings over our hemifphere: And have not 
we had, long fince, formidable indications of 
impending ruin! Is not vice become pre- 
dominant, and irreligion almoft epidemi- 
eal ; the fabbaths notorioufly profaned, and 
the tremendous name of our great Creator 
proftituted to the meaneft, or abufed to the 
moft execrable purpofes ? When fuch is the 


ftate of a community, is not there reafon, 
too apparent reafon, to be horribly afraid ? 
Such phenomena abounding in the moral 
world are not fanciful, but real omens. 
Surely fuch a nation muft expect, that an 
injured God will at laf revenge his own 
caufe ; will be proyoked to deitroy fo un- 
grateful a people. 


From the Humanift, Numb. VII. 


Te confule, die tibi quis fis : 


Orator vehemens, an Curtius, 


an Matho. Buccze 


Nofcenda eft menfura tux, fpeéiandaque rebus 





In fummis, minimis 3; 


JUVENALe 


Confult yourfelf, examine what you are; 
A meaner Matho, or a Tillotfon. 
Know your own Power, and exert it well, 


In all Things, great or fmall. 


Man that hath the happinefs of his 

{pecies truly at heart, muft feel him- 
felf deeply interefted in every thing, where 
their happinefs is greatly concerned: And 
as it is much more concerned in the affair 
of religion, than any other whatfoever, that 
will ever be to him a tender part, where his 
feeling is more delicate and fenfible than in 
any other. 

It hath been a very old obfervation, that 
although the Englith divines are confefledly 
as learned, if not more fo, than any others 
of their profeffion, over the face of the 
earth ; yet they feem, of all others, leatt 
concerned in the fuccefs of their doétrine, 
with their hearers. Nothing is more natu- 
ral than to imagine, that, when a man’s 
heart is thoroughly pofeffed with the bufi- 
nefs of his difcourfe, his whole attention 
Should be entirely taken up with it: And 
how is this confiftent with that carelefs, 
diffipated behaviour, remarkable in too ma- 
ny of thoie that mount the pulpit, till the 
moment the text is given out (and in fome 
of them even after:) Looking about them, 
firft on one fide, and then on the ether, as 
it were to examine the audience, and ob- 
ferve whether there was any body in it 
worth preaching to. In fhort, looking eve- 
ry way, buteither up to heaven, to implore 
the divine aid and bleffing upon their en- 

eavours ; or down tothe earth, in a con- 
fuficn, confcious (or at leaft diffident) of 
heir own unworthinels, to appear before 
God, upon fo folemn an oceafion ; and in 
the difcharge of fo important a duty. 

Perhaps (indeed moft probably) I am 
carried into this way of thinking, from the 
impreffions of an early acquaintance I had 
with an old-fahhioned divine, whom I then 
teck, and ftill believe, to have been the 


’ 












moft confcientious, and therefore the moft 
powerful preacher, I ever heard. I took the 
liberty of obferving to him, one day, that 
his vehemence and earneftne(fs in the pulpit 
was fuch, as I never obferved in any others 
And afked him the caufe of it. He an- 
fwered me, Pray, Sir, if you were to plead 
for your life, before an upright, a wife, 
and a fevere Judge, would you appear and 
argue before him with a cold indifference 
and inattention ? Or do you think the pre- 
fence of your Judge, the danger you were 
in, and the awe you were under, would 
not manifeft themfelves in every character 
of your countenance, and concern for the 
fuccefs of your plea ? 

I anfwered, that, doubtlefs, all thefe ef- 
fests would follow. 

Then, pray confider, faid he, my con- 
dition in the pulpit ; I am there pleading 
for my life, for more than life, for my cter- 
nal falvation: And woe to me, if I could 
think of doing this carelefsly, indifferently, 


or deceivably, before the great Judge of 
heaven and earth; unto whom all hearts 
be open ? Nay more, Iam pleading for the 


falvation of my whole audience; which, 
for aught I know, may depend upon the 
good or evil fuccefs of this one hour's at- 
tention or inattention to my monitions and 
exhortations: Exhortations to the duties 





of infinite importance, then recomin 
and preffed upon their confciences ! Should 
I plead with lefs concern for my own life, 
for more than my own life, and the lives 
of all that hear me, then Cicero did for 
Q. Ligarius before Coefar, when he laid 
before him all the’dangers and horrors he 
had narrowly efcaped at Pharialia! when 
he flafhed all the enemy’s ardor and fury 
into his eyes 3 laid the bloody {word to his 

breaii, 
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breaft, which was aimed at his heart; and 
fhook the tyrant into terror, upon his own 
tribunal. 

i know there are certain frothy.French- 
men, who would turn all this confufion of 
Cefar into downright hypocrify and gri- 
mace: Pitiable pretenders to penetration ! 
who call themfelves critics, without any 
degree of that clear and true difcernment 
which conftitutes that charaéter ; miftaking 
fhort fightednefs for fagacity ; and, becaufe 
they look clofer upon objeéts than other 
men, imagine they fee clearer. Creatures, 
whofe cold, conceited, inanimate, fuperfi- 
cial, and Rochtocault refinements, I de- 
fpile and deteft from my heart. But I 
hope they will never dare to prophane ano- 
ther queition, which I am going to put to 
you; a queftion much more appofite to my 
purpof. And ilrat is, Should I plead 
with lefS concern (I pretend not to equal 
power) than St. Paul did, when he reafoned 
of righteoufnefs, temperance, and judgment 
to come ; and Felix trembled. Good God! 
what power, what more than Ciceronian 
power, might many paragraphs in Tillot- 
fon and Sherlock (to mention no others) 
have upon the hearts of the hearers, if they 
were delivered with all his power and pa- 
thos; of which I could give (could it be- 
come me to give) many inftances, befides 
myflelf. 

But I have dwelt long enough, perhaps 
too long, upon this point; and fhall be 
the reader’s attention to another, of feem- 
ingly lefs confequence, although not incon- 
fiderable : I mean, that univerfal venality 
that reigns through all our pew-keepers, 
both of our churches and chapels ; into 
which no diftin&tion of age, fex, or digni- 
ty, can gain admittance, without money. 

I myfelf was once an eye-witnefs to the 
difgrace of a very aged clergyman, a dig- 
nitary, and doétor of divinity ; and vene- 
rable for more than his garb, and his grey 
hairs; turned out of the chapel, even in 
the parifh where he lived, for want of a 
fee to the fhamelefs woman who opened 
the feats. The praétice is fo notorious, 
that nothing can be faid either to aggra- 
vate or alleviate it ; and I cannot help pla- 
cing much of the blame to the fcore of the 
minifter and churchwardens, who fhould be 
the guardians both of decency and devotion 
in the houfe of God: And, after the ex- 
ample of their great Lord and Matter, 
fhould Jath thefe fellers, thefe worfe ,than 
money-changers, out of the temple. 

To fay the truth, the ftate of religion a- 
monegft us feems oddly and unaccountably, 
and atthe fame time moft fadly and deplora- 
biy sireamflanced y the higher orders and 
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ranks of men and women amongft us, whe 
are incomparably more indebted to the divine 
bounty and benignity ; yet, for the moit 
part, never think of making public ac- 
knowledgments of their obligations to the 
giver of every good and perfect gift. And 
the lower, becaufe they abound not in 
wealth and grandeur, are as regardlefs and 
unreturning to the great bleffings of peace, 
health, and ftrength, &c. as the proudeft 
of their fuperiors. It is too well known, 
that virtue hath the fame fituation in the 
world, that philofophers give it in the 
{chools ; it is in the middle of two exe 
tremes. Whatever piety and gratitude to 
God remain yet amongft us, dwell chiefly 
with the middle order of mankind: And 
piety, it is to be hoped, is yet predominant 
in them, inafmuch as many of them are 
ready to pay for the public practice of its 

I know of no fcheme fo proper for pre- 
venting the continuance and increafe of this 
corruption amongft us, asa new regulation 
of our churches, agreeably to the condition 
of thofe abroad, and fome in our own coun- 
try: I mean, the admitting of no pews in 
any future church, and the taking away all 
locks from thofe that now have any; and 
allowing people no more diftinétion in the 
worthip of God, than their piety and virtue 
give them in his fight ; with regard to every 
thing elfe equal, as they are now in their 
nature, and will foon be in their graves. 
Till this can be effef&ted, an increafe of fti- 
pend to the fervants of the church (where it 
may be too fmall) with a folemn affurance, 
and a moral certainty, of being turned out 
of their offiees with difgrace, for the leaft 
degree of corruption or venality, in admit- 
ting any perfon whatfoever into a ivat in 
the church, might poffibly check this great 
abufe for the future. 

This world hath been long and often 
confidered in the light of a theatre, where 
every man living hath fome part to perform. 
And this is the true cafe of every man that 
attends the public worfhip of God: He hath 
a part of the laft importance, not to perfo- 
nate, but to perform there in the moft feri- 
ous and folemn manner. And furely the 
church is the only theatre in the world, 
where any of thofe, who are employed in 
the duties of the houfe, are made to pay for 
their places ; and in which too many of the 
principal performers have, perhaps, the 
leaft merit, and, oftentimes, thofe who aét 
only in dumb thew (with the lowly publi- 
can) the moft. 

But it is time to quit this metaphor, and 
to confider the public attendance in the 
church of God in a nobler and a hicher 
light, in the light of the higheit and noblett 
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rivilege that was ever indulged to man- 
Find : To confider the church as the pre- 
fence-chamber of the King of Kings, open 
and licen‘ed to offer and to receive the ad- 
drefles of the whole race of men to their 
Father which is in heaven! Priv: ileged to 
pour out their praifes, s, their petitions, their 
wants, with full aflurance of protection, 
fapply, and relief ; all indulged in a free 


and frequent approach to the throne of that 
great Being, where glory and worthip are 
before him, power and honour in his fanc- 
tuary. And, furely, to preclude men from 
this privilege, or make their admittance to 
it venal, is one of the higheft injuries to 
man, and offences to God, “that can poflibly 
be committed or conceived, 
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: 2 And ewn, that ne’er was woman feen, 
The braveft heart that ever grac’d In beauty’s form compleat, 

The breaft of mankind here, Till they beheld fair Jenny’s mien, 
Wovld guickly find itfelf embrac’d, Where ali the graces meet. 

Should Jenny but appear : = 4. 
The gods themfelves (whom heaven greets) Juno, Minerva, Venus too, 

Would foon defcend below, To form her all conjoin’d ; 
Ever to revel in the fweets ‘ Wove wildom fat in beauty’s clue 5 

Which Jenny does beftow. And conftancy of mind. 

36 Who is’t but knows this fair one’s name ¢ 

No wonder, then, the paflive heart Whom refts love’s fole defence on? 

Of mortal man gives way When, ev'ry hour, refounding fame 
To charms, which love to gods impart, Proclaims it Jenny Benfon. 


Whe in their turns obey ; 
A Nw COUNTRY DANCE. 
WORCESTER RACES. 





Firft man turns the third woman, whilft his partner turns the fecond man ; firft man turns the 
fecond worman, whilft the woman turns the third man; fet three, aad three fides ; the fame top and 
bottom, and turn 3 tura corners fingle; then partners the fame at the other corners; lead out, firft 
ea the man’s fide, thea the woman’s, and turn it out. 
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Truth and Falfhood. A Fase. 
OON asthe iron age on earth began, 

G And vice found eafy entrance into man: 
While, from its tow’ring height, the flaming fun 
Fierce on the pendant globe direétly fhone, 
Forth from her cave infernal Falfhood came, 
Falfhocd, the hate of of men the fhame: 
A filken robe the wore}6f vatious hue, 
Its colour changing with each diff’rent view ; 
Studicus to chear, and eager to beguile, 
She mimic’d Truth, and ap’d her heav’nly {mile ; 
But mimic’d Truth in vain; the varying vei, 
To ev’ry fearching eye, the fiend confefs’d : 
At length the faw celeftial Truth appear ; 
Serene her brow, and chearful was her air; 
Her filver locks with fhining fillets bound ; 
With laurel wreaths her peaceful temples crown’d: 
A lily robe was girt about her waift ; 
And o’er her arms a radiant mantle caft ; 
With decent negligence it hung behind, 
Ani, !oofely flowing, wanton’d in’ the wind : 
Thus Truth advanc’d, unknowing of deceit 5 
And Falfhood,; bowing low, -began the cheat : 

¢ Hail; charming maid, bright as the morning- 

* ftar, 
© Daughter of Jove, and Heav’n’s peculiar care ; 
*?Tis thine to weigh the world in equal fcales, 
© And chide the confcious foul when vice prevails; 
© Difpenfing juttice with impartial hand, 
© The mightieft pow’rs fubmit to thy command ; 
* Ev’n gods themfelves, tho’ in their a€tions free, 
© Confult, refolve, and a&t as you decree : 
€ Great fov’reign Jove, the firft xtherial name, 
* Advis’d with thee to form the heav’nly frame ; 
“ As Truth approv’d, he bade the fabric rife, 
© And fpread the azure mantle of the skies; 
€ Plac’d ev’ry planet in its proper fphere, 
£ Nor rolls this orb too wide, nor this too near! 
* But why thus walk we, mindlefs of our eafe, 
© Expos’d, beneath the fun’s meridian blaze ? 
‘ Better retire, and fhun the fcorching ray, 
*°Till fanning zephyrs cool our ev’ning way : 
* Hear how yon limpid ftreams run murm’ring by, 
© And tuneful birds their fy!van notes apply : 
* See! fragrant fhrubs along the border grow, 
* And waving fhades beneath the poplar bough ; 
* Ail thefe invite us to the river’s fide, 
* To bathe our limbs, and fport within the tide ; 
£ So cool the ftream, the flow’ry banks fo fweet, 
* Diana’s felf might covet the retreat ; 
“ Nor can a fhort diverfion check your hafte, 
© Fret firength will foon fucceed fuch welcome 
© reft ; 

* As rapid currents, he!d a-while at bay, 
* With fwifter force purfue their liquid way.” 

So fpake the phantom, and with friendly look, 
Supporting what fhe faid, approach’d the brook ; 
Truth foliow’d, artlefs, unfufpicious maid, 
And, in an evil hour, the voice obey’d : 
Poth at the cryftal ftream arriv'd ; unbound 
Their diff rent robes; both cat them tothe ground: 
The fiend upon the margin ling’ring ftood ; 
The naked goddefs Jeap’d into the food ; 
Svorting, the fwara the liquid furface o'er, 
Unminirai of the matchlefs rohe the wore + 
Not Falthood fo—the, haty, feiz’d the ve4, 
And ia the beautcous (poils herfelf the drei.’d 
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Then, wing'd with joy, outflew the fwifte% wind, 
Her own infernal robe far left behind : 
Straight the afpires above her former fate, 
And gains admittance to the rich and great 3 
Nay fuch her daring pride, that, fome report, 
When thus equipp’d, fhe boldly went to court 3 
There fpake and look’d with fuch a graceful air, 
Miftaken fame pronoune’d her wife and fair; 
She fill’d the wanton’s tongue with fpecious names, 
To deal in wounds and deaths, and darts and 
flames ; 
She prefac’d all her lewd attempts with love; 
And fraud prevail’d where reafon could not move: 
At length fhe mingled with the learned throng, 
And tun’d the mufe’s mercenary fong : 
In ali the labyrinths of logic fk:!i'd, 
She taught the fubrle reas’ner not to yield 5 
Inftruéted how to puzz'e each difpute, 
And boldly baffle men, tho’ not confute, 
Now, at the bar, the play’d the Jawyer’s part, 
And fhap’d out right aad wrong by rules of arts 
Now, in the Senate, rais’d her pompous tone, 
Talk’d much of public good, but meant her owns 
Ofv’ to th’ Olympian field fhe turn’d her eves, 
And taught the racers how to gaig the prize: 
In fchoo!s and temples too, fhe claim’d a fhare, 
While Falthood’s felf admir’d her influence there, 

Deluded Truth obferv’d the fraud too late, 

Nor knew fhe to repair a lofs fo great : 

In vain her heav’nly robes fhe fighing feeks 5 

In vain the humid pearls bedew her cheeks 5 

In vain fhe tears the Jaurel from her hair, 

While nature feems to fympathife her care ; 

The glowing flow’rs, that crown th’ enamell’d 
meads, 

Weep fragrant dews, and hang their drooping 
heads ; 

The fylvan choirs, as confcious of her pains, 

Deplore the lofs in me!ancholy ftrains, 

Thus, penfive and uncloath’d, upon the fhore 

She ftands, and fees the robe which Falfhood wore 

Detefted fight! nor longer now fhe mourns, 

But grief, to rage transform’d, with anger burns 5 

Into the ftream the hellifh rede the caft, 

And fcorn’d a habit fo unlike the laft. 

Hence Truth, now naked, roves as in difgrace s 
None but the wife and virt’ous fee her face; 
From cities far fhe modeftly retreats ; 

From bufy fcenes of lite to peaceful feats ; 

Is chiefly found in lonely fields and cells, 

Where filence reigns, and contemplation dwells. 

Hence Falfhood cheats us'in the fair difguife, 

And feems Truth’s felf to al] unwary eyes ; 

Thrives and triumphs, in power, in wealth, and 
fame, 

And builds her glory on her rival’s name ; 

With fafety dares to flatter, fawn, and focth 5 

For who knows Falfhood, when array’d like 
Truth ? 


On HAPPINESS. 
H happinefs! for whom we hear to live, 
4 And dare thofe troubles daily dangers gives 
For whom we yield the fieh and thed the tear, 
Ever purfuing and yet never nears 
Thro’ pleafure’s {mooth delusing paths we rove 5 
Thy counterfeits enjoy in jo} leis love: 


im Where 
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Where the gay feaft and {parkling wjne invite ; 
Where mirth, and dance, and chearful wit delight, 
We fearch in vain, and, iof in wild defpair, 
Catch at a fubfance, but embrace the air. 

Shou!d happineis be then the thing purfu’d ? 
(And what but happinefs is truly good ?) 
Firft peace be fought—bid flatt’ring joys to ceafe; 
The bafis of true happinefs is peace : 
And this thy {cherme—!et reafon bear the fway ; 
And paffion and affection fhall obey : 
With anxious thought encourage no defires ; 
No withes raife ; nor fan their fiercer fires ; 
What Heav’n has giv’n thee, be therewith con- 

tent 5 

With no fuccefs elate; no lofs lament: 
That bus’nefs Heav’n has to thy part affign’d, 
Purfue in quiet, with a chearful mind ; 
Convinc’d, the rank you hold, without difpute, 
Shall beft thy temper and thy talents fuit : 
Let others for ambitious fchemes prepare ; 
Their follies join not; be not their’s thy care ; 
Their aim is grandeur ; but, as thine is peace, 
Grafp not the thorny troubles of increafe. 

But oh! awake to virtue’s early call; 
Can’ft thou do good ? Communicate to all ; 
To all thy fuccour lend, thy aid impart ; 
When grief invades, the thought fhail eafe thy 

heart : 

Each joy fhall brighten, and fhall make thy day 
Of gladnefs {mile in one unclouded ray ; 
In time of ficknefs, fhall thy pain beguile, 
And give the languid cheek the chearful {mile ; 
Support the foul, when death demands his prey ; 
And fmooth her paflage to the realms of day. 


Jo CONTENTMENT. From Mr. Boyce’s 
Poents. 
¥;>OUNT of comfort, heav’nly bright! 
f.' Ofspring of the realms of light! 
Void of thee what’s pomp or pow’r? 
Phantoms of the faithlefs hour. 
Lo! yon humble fwajns advance, 
Beat the ground in jocund dance ; 
Hark! the merry mi!kmaids fing, 
All beneath thy gladfeme wing. 
From what fource art thou our claim 3 
Grandeur, glory, wealth, or fame? 
Can the hero’s conq’ring fword, 
Can the treafures mifers hoard, 
Can the jovial or the fair, 
Kill, or chace intruding care? 
No: Then, in life’s giddy round, 
Where fhall happinefs be found ? 
Wide beams forth th’ eternal ray ; 
All who would be happy may: 
In the cott” or mofs-grown cell, 
Thou with poverty can dwell ; 
And, howe’er we change the name, 
Virtue and content’s the fame. 





The Shepherd's Evening. From Mr. Boyce’s 


Poems. 


OW, to pant on Thetis’ breaf, 
Phebus biufhes down the weft ; 
And in laughter feems to fay, 
lortale, end like me the day! 
a 





Join, ye merry rural throng, 
Mirth and mufic, dance and fong. 

Nature’s free-born fubjeét train, 
Blooming tenants of the plain, 

Tis for us the goddefs {preads 
Verdant meads and flow’ry -beds + 
While the varying fiow, 
Beauty bids our low 5 

Ev'ry nymph, and ev’ry youth, 

Melt with fondnefs, warm with truth; 
Sunny vale and fhady grove 

Echo to the voice of love ; 

And the changeful year fupplies 
Pleafure to the heart and eyes. 

Far from noife, from pomp and ftate, 
Joys and troubles of the great, 
Shelter’d by contentment’s wings, 
Here the bird of rapture fings, 

While the god of foft delight 

Glads the noon, and chears the night 3 
Ever happy, ever gay, 

Life is here one holiday. 


The CONQUEST. A Song. 


3 
HEN Sylvial met in the meadow one 
day, 
I thought her a goddefs, than Flora more gay ; 
My art I employ’d, a fweet kifs to obtain 5 
She feem’d to reply, You may kifs me again. 
2. 
With pleafure, inraptur’d, each charm I fur 
vey’d, 
And all the requefted I freely obey’d ; 
Such affable kindnefs! no one cou’d refrain, 
Once more to carefs her, and kifs her again, 


To fee the dear nymph ith fuch ardour comply, 

No mortal fo bleft, nor fo happy as I: 

Her looks were all love, not a word did come 
plain, 

But, juft at our parting, faid, Kifs me again. 


4s 
The next time I met her, no afpeét appear’d 
So ftern, fo difdainful, as Sylvia’s did ; 
I modeftly bege’d fhe would grant me a kifs 5 
Sure, fauce-box, faid the, what's the meaning 
of this? 


Se 
Dear Madam, indeed, I intend no offence ; 
Befides, tis well known, you're a Lady of fenfe, 
And know manners too well for to take it amifs 5 
I hope you'll excufe me— I will have a kifs, 


There, now you are pleas’d then, — O dear! 
what agen ? 

Well, fure, there is nothing fo teazing as men! 

My former compliance, I thought, was too free, 

But, truly, there is no refifting of thee. 


7° 
Thy conduét, fweet Sylvia, I highly approve, 
There’s great art in war — and as great too in 
love: 
Haa’ft thou at firft frown’d, I had ne’er woo’d 
thee more ; 
Put who would refign what they’d conquer’d 
before. NzRoO. 
Mariborough, May 23, 1757. 
an 
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An EPIGRAM. 
EGGY was once, of beaux and fots, the 
boaft ; 
And, every evening, was their public Toaft, 
« Here’s to the kind, the witty, and the fair ; 
Come, fi!l a bumper, Jads,—-drink Peggy there.” 
Now, unregarded, fhe patreig’the town, 
Her foft, her fair complexion, chang’d to brown ; 
What means this change ? the whifp’ring belles 
enquire. 
Only the Toaft has been too near the fire. 
Morris Applin. 


An JENIGMA. 


E the fair with pleafure eye, 
The firft of Flora’s progeny ; 
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In virgin modefty appear, 

To hail and welcome in the year! 
Fearlefs of winter, I defy 

The rigour of th’ inclement fky ; 
And, early, haften forth to bring 
The tidings of th’ approaching fpring: 
Tho’ fimple in my drefs, and plain, 
I ufher in a beauteous train; 
Shewing, how gaudy e’er they be, 
The merit of precedency : 

Ail that the gay or {weet compofe, 
The pink, the vi'let, and the rofe, 

In fair fucceffion as they blow, 

Their glories to my afpeét owe ; 

By which, the Britifh fair may tell, 
What ’tis I am, and where I dwell. 


To the PROPRIETORS of the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As the Pruffians have lately twice attacked and defeated the Auftrians in their Intrench- 
ments, I dave fay, your Readers will not be dijpleajed to fee what Opinion Marthal 
Count Saxe evter!ained of thefe Works, and the Method he thought moft proper to be ob- 
Served in attacking them; I have, therefore, fent you the following Extra® from his 
Memoirs upen the Art of War, and defire you will give it a Place in jour ujeful 


Magazine ; which will oblige 
Scarcely remember a fingle inflance of 
lines or retrenchments having been af- 
faulted and not carried. If you are inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, you wi'l not be 
able to defend them, when they are attack- 
ed with all his forces in two or three dif- 
ferent places at once: The fame will be the 
confequence, if you are upon an equality 
with him; and, with a fuperiority, you 
have no occation for them. What fufficient 
reafon can you therefore affign for beftow- 
ing fo much labour in the conftruction of 
yorks, which appear to anfwer your pur- 
pole fo little ? 

The perfuafion of the enemy, that you 
will never dare to leave them, renders him 
bold. He trifles with you even before your 
face, and hazards feveral movements, which 
he would be afraid to make, if you was in 
any other fituation. And this courage is 
equally diffufed amongft both Officers and 
foldiers, becaufe a man always dreads dan- 
ger itfelf lefs than he does the con{equences 
of it; which is an argument that -I could 
fupport by a number of examples. 

Suppole a retrenchment to be attacked by 
acolumn, the head of which is arrived 
upon the brink of the ditch ; if at that time 
only a handful of men fhould make their 
appearance at the diftance of a hundred 
paces without the retrenchment, nothing is 
more certain, than that the front of this 
column would inftantly halt, or, at leaf, 
would not be followed by the rear: The 
reafon for which can be deduced from no 
other fource than the human heart. If only 


Your's, Gc. B. H. 

ten men get footing upon a retrenchment, 
whole battalions, that have heen pofied be- 
hind for its defence, will abandon it; they 
no (ooner fee a treop of horle enter within 
half a league of them, than they give them- 
felves tocaily up to flight. : 

As often, therefore, as one is obliged to 
defend retrenchments, one muft take | 
cular care to poft all the troops behind the 
parapet, becaufe, if once the enemy fets 
foot upon that, the defendants will no 
longer thin! of any thing but their own fe- 
curity 3 which proceeds from that confter- 
nation which is the unavoidable efc& of 
fudden and unexpected events. ‘This isa 
gencral rule in war, and is what determines 
the fate of the day in all a&tions. It is the 
irrefiftible impulie of the human heart, 
which, on account of its confequences, was 
the principal motive that induced me to at- 
tempt this work ; as I am apt to imagine it 
would nevér have occurred to any other per- 
fon to aferibe the greateft part of the bad 
fuccefs of armies to this caule, although the 
true one. 

If, then, you ftation your troops behind 
the parapet, their only hopes and expeéta- 
tions are to prevent the enemy by their five 
from pafiin 


e partie 





g the ditch and forcing it ; which 
if he is once able to accomplifh, they in- 
flantly give themfelves up for lo&, and, in 
confequence, take to flight. Initead of this 
method, it will be much more prudent to 
poit a fingle rank there, armed with pikes, 
whole bufinels will be to pufh the affailants 
back therewith, as faft as they attempt to 


¥ f2 mount : 
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mount: This your men will certainly exe- 
cute, beczufe it is what they expect and are 
If, moreover, you polt bo- 
dics of infantry, at the diftance of thirty 
in the front of the retrenchment, 
they will not be confounded at the approach 


prepared for. 


paces, 
of the enemy, from a confcioufnefs of their 
being flationed there for no other purpose 
than to oppofe him; which for that reafon 





they will do with proper vigour and refo- 
lution; while, on the contrary, had they 
been all poled behind it, they wouid have 
fied at his appearance. Thus we fee vpon 
what nice difingtions every thing in war 
depends ;. and how ivreliftibly weak mortals 
are. governed by mere momentary caprice 





and opinion. 

Te this I might add the abfurdity of our 
manner of drawing up the troops for the 
defence of retrenchments : We pott our bat- 
talions four deep behind the parapet ; in 
which order the front rank only is able to 
do execution, becaufe it fires cif the ban- 
quet ; and, although the others may be ad- 
vanced after the front has fired, yet their 
fliots ave thrown away, becaufe the men 
are crouded together, and do not take aim 
ai any certain obje&t. They mutt necefla- 
rily alfo be involved in great confufon ; 
from which the enemy cannot fail to reap ad- 
arrives upon the parapet 5 
cover, totally incapable 

for want of being properly 
prepared with fixed bayonets or pikes. 
‘They make a continual buftle in your bat- 
talions, or, rather, it is your battalions 
themfelvee, which form a bufy and confufed 
croud, like a {warm of ants that have been 
difturbed in their neilt. Every man’s atten- 
tion is taken up with his firing only, and, 
the moment the enemy fets foot upon the 
parapet, they abandon the defence of it. 

If f had a retrenchment to maintain, I 
fhovld make ufe of a different difpofition 
for that purpofe; of which the following is 
a defcription : 

I thould poft my centries al] along the 
parapet in two ranks ; the firit armed with 
tufees on the banquet, and the fecond with 
pikes at the foot of it, together with th 
Officers and non-commiffioned Officers : 
The light-armed treops I fhould alfo poft 
upon the banquet, by the addition of which 
to the front rank, it would coniift of about 
a hundred men per centvry, and the rear 
rank of about fifty, exclufive of the Officers. 
As I ere& my parapet fix feet high, the 
aflailants, who would otherwife take poft 
upon the berm in crder to fire over it, 


will be deprived of their ufual refource, 


vantage, when he 
which they are, m« 
of preventing, f 


and fird themicives cbliged to mount it; 
in attempting which they muft be puflied 
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back, and ceftroyed by the pikes of my 
rear rank. The Officers and non-commif- 
fioned Officers ave to be potted one to eve- 
ry five men, and mutt be attentive to their 
behaviour, encouraging them at the fame 
time, and taking care that they make a 
proper ufe of their weapons. It is more- 
over in a particular manner neceflary to 
perfuade them, that they are by no means 
to depend upon the efteét of their finall 
arms, or to imagine their firing only will 
be fiffieient to repel the enemy ; but that 
the top of the parapet is the place whe 
they wili be required to exert themfelves : 
Thefe precautions will prevent their being 
cd or terrified to fee him enter the 
dite for, as it cannot be doubted, but 
that he will take a firm refolution to ftand 
their fre, which it is as certain that he 
will be able to go through, one ought 
therefore to expe¢t, and be prepared for the 
confequence. If he endeavours to take poft 
upen the berm of the retrenchment, in or- 
der to diflodge me from the banguet, which 
is frequently the cafe, I fhall be ablé to 
yeach him with my pikes, and to pufh him 
back, man by man, as fa‘t as he approaches. 
But if atlength, notwithftanding all oppo- 
fition, he jorces the retrenchment, and at- 
tempts to ferm, I fhall charge him en de- 
tail by centries; and, as my troops have 
been properly prepared for all extremities, 
they wiil, for that reafon, be fubjeét to no 
furprife, and will make their affault with 
vigour, 

When you are to attack a retrenchment, 
it is always proper to extend your line as 
tar as poffible, in order to keep the enemy 
every-where in awe, and thereby to prevent 
his diawing troops from any poft, to rein- 
force that which you have an intention to 
attack, even after you have put it in exe- 
cution. To effeét this, all your centries, 
which are to deceive the enemy by their 
appearance cnly, are to be drawn up four 
deep, and to march in 2 line: The refl of 
your manceuvre and preparations for a real 
affault are to be conduéied in the rear of 
them, which is what I call mafking the 
attack. This part of the military art de- 
pends upon the magination: A General, 
in this fituation, may have recourfe to all 
forts of ftratagems, becaufe the certainty 
of his not betng attacked in it le 
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leaves him 
at full liberty to make what experiments he 
pleafes ; every valley, hollow way, hedge, 
and a thoufand other things, may be con- 
verted to fome advantage, and rendered in- 
ftrumental to his fuccefs. 

In charging by centries, you need be 
under no apprehenfions of confufion 5 every 
centurion will be jealous forthe honour of 
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Kis ftandard, and amongft the number it 
is impoflible there can be wanting fome 
who will be even glad of an opportunity to 
rifque their lives for the fake of fignalifing 
themielves ; becaufe the particular beha- 
viour of every centry becomes confpicuous 
by the diftinétion of its ftandard. 

“In approaching the retrenchment, you 
muft advance the light-armed troops to 
draw away the enemy’s fire, taking care to 
fupport them with others. After the firing 
is begun, the centries are to march up, and 
charge: If the firft are repulfed, they muft 
be fucceeded by others before they have had 
time to fly, till at Jength, by force and 
numbers feafonably applied, you have over- 
come all obftacles. Your centries that 
are drawn up four deep, are likewife to 
arrive at the fame time, provided you have 
forced the retrenchment in feveral places 
atonce: After which, the enemy’s batta- 
lions, perceiving your line advancing upon 
them, and finding themfelves expofed both 
in front and rear, will abandon their pofts. 
You have then nothing to do but to take 
pofleffion of the parapet, and after that to 
form your troops in proper order 5 during 
which time the enemy, inftead of making 
any further oppofition, will be retreating 
from you, becaufe he imagines he has done 
all that he could. 

But there is another method of attacking 
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retrenchments, altogether different from 
this which I have juft been defcribing, and 
to the full as good, provided you are per- 
fe€tly well acquainted with the ground, 
and that itis fuch as will admit of its being 
put in practice. When there is any hollow 
way, or bottom, near the retrenchment, 
capable of holding troeps under cover, you 
are to convey, without the enemy’s know- 
Jedge, and during your march, a proper 
number into it; after which you muft ad- 
vance in feveral columns with large intere 
vals between them, to attack a part of the 
retrenchment at fome diitance from it; for 
thefe will attract all his attention, and 
tempt him to draw away his troops from 
other pofts, in order to ftrengthen his dif- 
pofition againft the columns in this. As 
joon, therefore, as they begin the attack, 
all his forces will unite to oppofe them: 
Upon which your troops that have been 
concealed, are fuddenly to fally out, and 
to affault the abandoned part of the re- 
trenchment, Thofe who are engaged a- 
gainft the columns, upon feeing this, will 
be thrown into a confternation, becaufe 
they are totally unprepared for any fuch 
event ; and, under pretence of haftening to 
the defence of that part of the retrenchment, 
which is thus unexpectedly attacked, will 
inftantly defert the other and fly. 


From the Con-Teft, Numb. XXV. 


Dans un etat libre, le Monarque feroit dans le eas des particuliers ; & contre les maxi- 





mes ordin: 


ires de la prudence, il feroit fouvent oblige de donner fa confiance a ceux 


> 


qui l’ auroient le plus choque, & de difgracier ceux qui I’ auroient Je mieux fervi 5 
faifant, par neceflite, ce que les autres princes font par choix. 


Yo the Author of the Con-Teft. 
SIR, 
N ingenious and learned friend of 
mine, latcly deceafed, among other 
things, left me a curious colle&tion of Latin 
manu(cripts ; and | have taken the pains 
to tranflate one of them, which contains a 
Narrative of fome ftate intrigues in the time 
of Amatus, King of the Goths and Van- 
dals. As many exprefiions occurred, which 
I was at a lo{s how to render, I have been 
obliged to give the verfion a modern turn, 
which in many places, I am fenfible, is 
not applicable to the times the manut{cript 
treats of. But it may ferve to give the 
reader an idea of the policy in thofe barba- 
rous days, and from thence he may judge, 
what improvements we have made in our 
refined age. 
Amatus, fays the manufcript, had two 
fons, Benevolus and Belligerus. Benevo- 
lus, the heir apparent, was of a moft ami- 


able difpefition, and, even in thole rude 


days, difcovered an inclination to promote 
commerce and manufactures ; and, in 
fhort, applied his fole attention to render 
himfelf a worthy fuccefior to the empire. 
Belligerus cultivated the art of war ; he 
had an intrepid courage, joined to great 
military kill, While he was yet young in 
years, he commanded againtt the Franks, 
where he gained great reputation, though 
fortune did not always fecond his prudence. 
He fuppreffed the Vandals, who rofe in 
rebellion againé his father, and gained im- 
mortal honour by his skill and intrepi- 
dity. 
As the juft reward of his valour, he had 
a large revenue fettled upon him for life, 
and was made General of all his father’s 
forces. By this means he acquired a pro- 
digious influence; he reftored ftrit milita- 
ry difcipline, and enforced it by his own 
example. Nor was the warrior deficient in 
civil virtues ; he was friendly and generous : 
He had ali the munificence of a Prince, and 
delighted 
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delighted to employ the hand of labour. 

But, notwithitanding thefe amiable qua- 
Tities, it was the opinion of penetrating men 
among the Goths, that Beiligerus had more 
power than ought to be entrufted in the 
hands of any fubjeét. For, though he was 
fo generally elteemed, that no one thought 
he would make an ill ufe of his authority, 
yet he difcovered an inordinate love of mi- 
litary {way, which appearance very rea- 
fonably excited the jealoufy of a free people. 

An occurrence happened, which inflamed 
this jealoufy to a very extraordinary heighth. 
The beloved Benevolus died in the prime 
of his years, and left behind him a mournful 
widow, with a numerous and lovely pro- 
geny. The eldeft, who was heir to the 
empire, was yet in his infancy ; and it was 
debated in the Diet, who fhould be entruft- 
ed with the adminiftration of government, 
af it Mhould pleafe Heaven, that, by the un- 
timely demife of the good King Amatus, 
the crown fhould devolve upon the infant 
fucceffor. 

Many were for committing the care of 
the ftate to the Dowager, his mother, a 
Prince{s admired for her confummate pru- 
dence, and adorned with every excellence 
requifite for her high ftation. A very few 
were for appointing Belligerus fole guardi- 
an of the ftate, during the minority of the 
infant heir. Amongit thefe few, Dolofus 
dittinguifhed himfelf with extraordinary 
zeal. He was a man, in few words, who 
ridiculed every moral virtue, and openly 
efpoufed the caufe of diffolutenefs and cor- 
ruption. In order to ingratiate himfelf in- 
to the favour of Belligerus, he appeared 
extremely ftrenuous in his intereft, and his 
intention fucceeded : For Belligerus, from 
that time, grew fo extravagantly fond of 
him, that he could fcarce endure his ab- 
fence, and he was often feen going incog. 
to a country feat which Dolofus had very 
near town. 

By the influence of Belligerus, Dolofus 
foon rofe to the higheft offices of ftate ; 
and he was no fooner fixed in the feat of 
pre eminence, than he infolently and indif- 
creetly wrote circular letters to his friends, 
affuring them, that he had undertaken to 
manage the Diet: An attempt, which 
proved him to be a difhoneft man ; anda 
manner of avowing it, which thewed him 
to be a paltry politician. But what Dolofus 
wanted in policy, he made up in confi- 
dence: For he ofien fent private follicita- 
tions to the Members of the Diet to biafs 
their judgmert, and, with fedate effrontery, 
would afterwards publickly deny the prac- 
tice, which his own hand confirmed. 

But Dolofus had fo little skill, that, un- 


der his adminiftration, the kingdom was 
brought to the very brink of ruin; and fo 
little integrity, that he engroficd places of 
profit to the amount of fourteen thoufand a 
year, which he beftowed upon one, who 
had no extraordinary qualifications to re- 
commend him to fuch extravagant prcfer- 
ment, unlefs his liberality to a theatrical 
Lais may be numbered among his excel- 
lencies. 

The ftate, at length, was in fuch a def- 
perate condition, that Dolofus was obliged 
to refign his employment, and the good A- 
matus called one Publicola to the helm ; a 
man of approved judgment and probity, 
and one in whom the people had the high- 
eft confidence. He began to reform the 
abufes in government, and to introduce 
fuch a fyftem of wifdom and virtue, as 
would foon have reftored the nation to a 
flourifhing condition. 

But Dolofus hated him extreamly, and 
dreaded him ftill more: By the influence of 
powerful patrons at court, he found means 
to thwart his meafures ; and, wanting fuf- 
ficient abilities and inclination himfelf to 
ferve his country, he wickedly and enviouf- 
ly exerted his little parts, to difturb thofe 
who were willing and able to promote the 
intereft of the nation. 

An occurrence happened which greatly 
favoured his malevolent defires. Belligerus 
was going abroad to command his father’s 
forces againft the Franks and their allies, 
and vaft fums of money were required for 
this expedition. Application was made to 
Publicola, and one Legarius, a man of in- 
flexible virtue, and of great knowledge in 
the revenue, in which branch of the admi- 
niftration he prefided. 

But they nobly refufed to difburfe the 
national treafure without the confent of the 
Diet. Upon their refufal, it was refolved 
at all hazards te remove them; and the 
good Amatus was forced to difmifs them, 
who had done him moft fignal fervice, and 
to place his confidence in one, who had al- 
ready abufed it: To which cruel neceflity 
Kings, in this land of liberty, were fre- 
quently reduced. 

Thefe bold proceedings of Dolofus and 
his patrons alarmed the people exceedingly. 
They thewed their deteftation to him by 
every mode of contempt; and they teftified 
their approbation of the difgraced patriots, 
by fending them konorary prefents from all 
quarters of the kingdom. 

Dolofus would have craftily and wicked - 
ly infinuated, that their conferring public 
marks of honour on thofe whom the Sove- 
reign had difplaced was en outrage againft 
Majefty, and tended to deftroy the prero- 

gative. 
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pative. But the people well knew, that 
the prerogative had been violated by Dolo- 
fus, who, by his intrigues, had compelled 
his Sovereign to accept his fervice, and had, 
moreover, extorted an extraordinary grant 
for himfclf and his family ; and was fuf- 
pected to have a further grant in his pocket, 
which, on account of the general cdium 
againft him, he had not the courage to 
produce. 

Enraged as they were beyond meafyre, 
they knew not how to convey their loyal 
fenfe of the indignity offered to their Mo- 
narch by an upitart tubie ct It was judged 
to be unconitiiutional to addrefs the throne 
immediately ; and, if th y applied to the 
Reprefentatives in the Diet, they were a- 


frard, ieil, by means of undue influence, 
their ication there fhould prove inef- 
feétual.—-T hey therefore chofe, by honour- 
able : s of diftinStion, publickly to ex- 
prefs their gratitude to the difplaced pa- 
triots, heir Sovereign might, by fuch 


> of the unanimous fenti- 

ful and loyal fubjeéts, to 
the terror of tho'e who dared to diftrefs 
Royalty, and force themfelves into power, 
in confidence of the public infenfibility. 

But fuch was the audacity of Dolofus, 
that he derided the voice of the people, and, 
though he did not appear to be active him- 
felf, yet he fecretly ruled every thing; and 
all the high offices of itate remained vacant. 
He immediately deftroyed Publicola’s plan 
of frugality, and augmented the annual 
fupplies to an immenfe additional fam, 
which, inthe ancient Gothic times, would, 
of itfelf, have been fufficient for the fervices 
of the year. He revived the cuftom of beg- 
garing the nation, by borrowing ‘money at 
high intereft; and by that mcans ruined 
potterity, who were unable to bear even the 
annual weight of intereft. He fquandered 
away the national treafure in exorbitant 
premiums to Jewifh cormorants, who were 
wantonly called the moneyed intereft, and 
who, by an iniquitous combination, could 
either raife or fink the public credit, at their 
own mercenary will. Thefe were the har- 
pies whom he inlifted in his fervice. 

Nor, even in thofe unlettered days, was 
Dolofus without his {cribbler, to ridicule 
virtue, and applaud delinquency. He em- 
ployed a buffoon, whofe parts feemed fuited 
to the vulgar; but even the mob, who 
laughed at the pitiful plagiary, who bor- 
rowed their own low conceits, had, never- 
thelefs, fenfe enough to defpife the abilities 
and principles of the author, and to abhor 
thofe of his patron. Some zealous partifans 
ef truth and reafon, after they had expofed 


means, be 
ments of his : 





the blockhead, left him to his folly, and 
fuffered his nonfenfe to pafs unnoticed. 

At the time that Dolofus was employing 
every wicked art to eftablifh ufurpation, an 
enquiry was making, in the Diet, into the 
authors of the national calamities, in which 
Dolofus had fo great a fhare. But, alas! 
fuch was the general inattention to national 
concerns, fuch the low ebb of public fpirit, 
fuch the univerfal negleé of political duty, 
that, of near fix hundred Members of the 
Diet, not half of them gave their attend- 
ance, through the courfe of this momentors 
examination; and, of thole who aitended, 
the major part were fuch as were once ex- 
cluded from a feat in the Diet by the laws 
of the Goths. What was the confequence ? 
Virtue declaimed, till fhe was hoarfe! The 
patriot, tortured with bodily infirmity, ex- 
erted the ardor of his eloquence in his 
country’s caufe, and glowed with indignant 
warmth, till he forgot his pain! All ad- 
mired the force of truth and reafon! All 
felt conviétion!— But, though the nation 
had been brought to poverty; though it 
had been loaded with an immenfe debt, 
which configned pofterity to beggary ; tho’ 
corruption had feitered every limb of the 
commonwealth; though bribery and per- 
jury had been openly made inftruments of 
policy ; though the Goths had been {poiled 
of their territories, in time of peace, by the 
treachery of the Franks, and the negligence- 
or connivance of their domeftic Managers ; 
though, in time of war, they were every- 
where defeated ; though the {words of their 
enemies completed the triumph, which their 
perfidy begun ; though the Gothic domi- 
niens fell a prey to hoftile invaders ; though 
they were defpifed abroad, and diftreffed at 
home; though foreign Miniiters fo plainly 
forefaw the dreadful effeéts which would 
enfue the fatal adminiftration of their af- 
fairs, that, years before the calamitous cri- 
fis arrived, they made it the fubject of their 
correfpondence, and declared that the Goths 
would be involved in a diftreffed condition, 
from which they would be unable to extri- 
cate themfelves ;—though all thefe concur- 
ring circumftances appeared, as felf-evident 
proofs of grievous delinquency fomewhere— 
yet—Strange to believe! Nobody was found 
culpable ! 

It may reafonably he fuppofed, that the 
Goths finding themfelves in the utmoft di- 
ftrefs; the authors of their calamities fe- 
creted 5 their claim to juftice baffled and 
eluded ; all hopes of remedy cut off; the 
only perfons, from whom they expeéted re- 
drefs, overpowered and removed from the 
Adminiftration ; their endcavours for the 

public 
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public welfare fruftrated by the influence of 
a faétious defperado;—it may eafily be 
imagined, fays the manu(cript, that thefe 
confiderations afforded them matter of great 
grievance and uneatinels. 

To aggravate their diicontent, troops 
were feen hovering round the town, addi- 
tional forces were quartered in the circumja- 
cent villages; which, contidering the con- 
neétions of Dolofus, threw all confiderate 
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men into the utmoft panic and tonfternae 
tion. —T hey were anxious for the conttitu- 
tion—They were apprehenfive for their Ji- 
berties—T hey faw that force was at hand, 
to complete what corruption had almoft fi- 
nifhed—They prayed for the good Amatus, 
and lamented the violence offered to the 
king they loved—They prayed for the fuc- 
ceffion in the Gothic line. But they were 
Cxiera defiderantur. 





To the PROPRIETORS of the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Since the Hiftory of paft Times, if properly ufed 


May 35 1757 
and applied, will always be highly ferviceable 


to the prefent, Icannot think it amifs to extraé a remarkable Paffage cut of Mr. Hume’s 
Hiftory of Great- Britain, ehich relates to that good and able Minifier the famous Lord 
Clarendon, and, by inferting of which, you may probably entertain many of your Readers. 


MIDST the diffolute manners of 

the court, that Miniiter, viz. Lord 
Clarendon, fill maintained an inflexible 
dignity, and would not fubmit to any con- 
defcenfions, which he deemed unworthy 
his age or charaéter.—Buckingham, aman 
of profligate morals, happy in his talent of 
ridicule, but expofed in his own condué& 
to all the ridicule which he threw on others, 
ftill made him the object of his raillery, 
and gradually leffened in the King that 
regard, which he bore his Minifter.—At 
Jaft we find, that, through Clarendon’s op- 
poling fome favourite meafures of his 
Prince, and the artifice and fecret machi- 
nations of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
King determined to facrifice Clarendon— 
to difcard him intirely from his fervice, 
and to take the feals from him, and to give 
them to Sir Orlando Bridgeman.—South- 
ampton, the Treafurer, was now dead, 
who had perfevered to the utmoft in his 
attachments to the Chancellor.—The laft 
time he appeared at the Council-board, he 
exerted his friendfhip with a vigour, which 


The Political State 


From the GazeTre. 

Hague, May 3. 

ARSHAL Apraxin’s army is diftref- 

fed by fcarcity of forage and provifions. 

Some cf his coflacks, who had ftopped and plun- 

dered feveral Prufiian peafant waggons, upon the 

frontiers of Courland, were feverely , punithed, 

the waggons fent back, and the peafants had mo- 
hey given them. 

From the King of Pruffia’s head quarters at 

Linav, in Bohemia, April 24. His Highnefs, 


May to. 


the Duke of Bevern, having marched the 20th 
at the head of a body of the army which was in 
Lufatia, from the quarters of cantonment near 
Zittan, polleited themi-ives immediately, with- 
out the lofs of a fingle man, af the firft poft of 
Buhemja at Krottau and Grafenftcin; drove 





Yours, &c. 
neither age nor infirmities could abate, 
‘ This man, faid he, {peaking of Claren- 
© don, is a true Proteftant, and an honeft 
¢ Englifhman ; and while he enjoys power, 
© we are fecure of our laws, liberties, and 
© religion—I dread the confequences of his 
© removal.’ 

Should any thing of a fimilar nature oc- 
cur in our own times—fhould any Mini- 
fter, who, by his condué in public and pri- 
vate life, hath proved himfelf both a true 
Proteftant and an honeft Englifhman, meet 
with another Buckingham—be thrown out 
of the favour of his royal Mafter, and his 
profligate opponent be vefted with the pub- 
lic power and authority, may we not then 
apply Southampton’s fpeech to another 
perfon, and fay of a difcarded P t, as 
he did of Clarendon, whilft * he enjoys 
© power, we are fecure of our laws, li- 
* berties, and religion; and may we not 
* alfo juftly dread the confequences of his 
© removal ?? Hume’s Hiltory of Great-Bri- 
tain, vol. II. p. 177 and 178. 





of EuROPE, &e. 


away the enemy the fame day from Kratzen; and 
marched towards Machendorf, near Reichenberg: 
The fame morning Putkammer's huffers, com- 
manded by their Cclonel and by Major Schen- 
feld, routed fome hundreds of the enemy’s cui- 
raffiers, commanded by Prince Lichtenftein, who 
were pofted. before Kohlig, and tock prifoners, 
one Captain, two fubalterns, and above 60 horfe ; 
the reft were intirely difperfed, and fcarcely able 
to rally near Kratzen: The night, coming on, 
obliged the troops to remain in the cpen air till 
the next morning. The 21ft, at break of day, 
our troops marched in two columns by Haben- 
dorf towards the enemy’s army, pofted near 
Reichenberg, and commanded by General Count 
Konigfeg, and 28.000 ftrong ; as ‘foon as the 
lines were formed, they advanced towards the 
enemy's 
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enemy's cavalry, which was ranged in three lines 
of about 30 fquadrons ; the two wings were fuf- 
tained by the infantry, which was pofted among 
felled trees and intrenchments: They immedi- 
ately cannonaded the enemy's cavalry, who re- 
ctived it bravely, having on their right a village, 
and on their left a wood, where they had in- 
trenched themfelves with felled trees and pits, 
But the Duke of Bevern, having caufed 15 fqua- 
drons of dragoons of the fecond line to advance, 
and ordered the wood on our right to be attack- 
ed at the fame time by the battalions of grena- 
diers of Kablden and of Moellendorf, and by the 
regiment of the Prince of Pruffia, who cleared 
all the felled trees and the intrenchments there, 
our dragoons, who had by this means their flanks 
covered, intirely routed the enemy’s cavalry. 
The Generals Normann, Katte, and the Prince 
of Wurtemberg, fignalifed themfelves extremely 
on this occafion. 

Colonel Putkammer, and Major Schenfeld, 
with their huffars, have likewife particularly dif- 
tinguithed themfelves, by giving the horfe-grena- 
diers a very warm reception; notwithftanding 
the enemy's artillery took them in flank. Lieu- 
tenant-general Leftewitz at the fame time attack- 
ed, with our left wing, the redoubts which co- 
vered Reichenberg. ‘Though there were many 
defiles and rifing grounds to pafs, which were all 
occupied by the enemy, yet the regiment of 
D’Armftadt forced the redoubt, and put to flight 
and purfued the enemy, after fome difcharges of 
their artillery and {mall arms, from one eminence 
to another, for the diftance of a mile, as far as 
Rochlitz and Dorffel. The lofs of the enemy 
amounts, as far as we can learn at prefent, to 
1000 killed and wounded. We have made about 
20 Officers and 400 foldiers prifoners, and have 
taken three ftandards, Cannon and ammunition 
waggons are faid to have been found among the 
felled trees and intrenchments ; but the depar- 
ture of the Courier prevents our giving an exact 
lift of them at this prefent moment. General 
Porporati is fuppofed to have been killed, be- 
caufe fome letters dire€ted to him have been found 
upon the field of battle. The attion began at 
half an hour after fix o’clock, and continued till 
eleven. On out fide there were feven fubalterns, 
and about 100 men killed ; General Normann, 
Major de Mellin of the regiment of Amftel, Col. 
Lettow of D’Armftadt, Majors de Platen, de 
Normann, and de Beyern of Wurtembeig, the 
Captains de Pabftein, de Normann, and de Put- 
kammer of Amftel, feven fubzlterns, and 150 
men were wounded, ‘The Officers and private 
men equally deferve the higheft commendations. 
His Highnefs the Duke of Bevern in particular, 
who had before diftinguithed himfelf in fo fignal 
a manner in former campaigns, and laft year at 
the battle of Lowofitz, in this ation gave frefh 
proofs of that fkill and courage, which will tranf- 
mit his name to pofterity, 

Admiralty-office, May 21, 

By a letter from Capt. Geary, of his Majef- 
ty’s thip Somerfet, dated, Cove of Kinfale, 4th 
inftant, there is an account, That, on the 2gth 
of laft month, at half paft four A. M. his Ma- 
jefty’s thip the Rochefter made the fignal for 
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feeing a fail in the N. E. quarter, which the So- 
merfet and Rochefter gave chafe to; and at 18 
ditto, the Rochefter made the fignal for feeing 
four more fail in the fame quarter; but, there 
being little wind, the Somerfet and Kochefter did 
not near them but very liitie before the clofe of 
the evening, when they all bore E. N. E. at the 
diftance of about five Jeagues. In the night, a 
breeze of wind fp:inging up in the S. W. quar- 
ter, Capt. Geary fhaped a courfe in order to fall 
in with them in the morning; sad at dawn of 
day difcovered them near each other, about two 
leagues diftance in the N. W. quarter: They 
cor fified of three thips, one fnow, and a {chooner, 
upon which the Somerfet and Rochefter immedi- 
ately chafed the two largeft thips, who, en dif- 
covering the Somerfet and Rochefter making fail 
towards them, bore away to the northward, and 
the other three hauled to the N. W. and before 
noon that day, the Somerfet and Rochefier took 
them in the jatitude of 46 deg. 59 min. north, 
and. longitude 5 deg. 8 min. weft from the Li- 
zard; one named the Renomee, burthen 350 
tons, laden chiefly with pork, flour, and 2co 
mufquets ; the other the Suverb, burthen 750 
tons, laden with fome provificns, bale goods, end 
feveral cafes of {mall arm«, both letter of marque 
fhips, from Bourdeaux 12 days, bound toQuebeck, 
having on board 242 Officers and foldiers of the 
royal regiment of foreign volunteers, which, with 
the feamen and paflengers, amounted to 391 pri- 
foners, Capt. Geary writes, that, fince the a- 
bove account, he had got the particulars of the 


arms and powder on board the faid two hhips, viz. 


240 barrels of powder, and 520 mufquets, and 
bayonets, &c. for the troops at Canada. The 
Rochefter, Capt. Duff, who went in purfuit of 
the other French veffels, did not fa'l in with any 
of them ; but, on the 3d inftant, in the latitude 
of 47 deg. 30 min. north, and longitude of 12 
deg. 40 min. weft from London, took the Pof- 
tilion privateer, with 70 men on board, belong- 
ing to St. Jean de Luz. She had been 13 days 
out of port, but had not taken any prize. They 
had difabled the veffel fo much, by fawing her 
gunnels and beams, while Capt, Duff chafed her, 
that he judged it neceflary, after taking out the 
prifoners, to burn her. 

Lieutenant Clements, of his Majefty’s fhip 
Unicorn, has fent an account, That, on the 30th 
of April, about five in the morning, ihey sawand 
gave chafe toa privateer from St, Maloes, cal- 
led the Invincible, mounting 24 guns, g pounders, 
and 286 men, and, on che 2d infiant, at fivevin 
the morning, came up wih and engaged her, ia 
latitude 50 north, and 120 miles to the welt- 
ward of Scilly ; that, dusing the aétion, Captain 
Rawling, Commander of the Unicorn, bein» shot 
dead, he, Lieutenant Clements, took the com- 
mand, and continued the attiun till the privateer 
ftruck, which was after an engagement of an 
hour and a half, in which. fhe had killed: and 
wounded between 40 and so men, and the,Uni- 
corn had the boatfwain, armourer, and a marine 
killed, and five men wounded, |The prize had 
on board the Captain, Lieutenant, furgeony and 
45 private men, belonging to a Guerniey, priva- 
teer, which they bad taken on the 28th of April 
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near Scilly, with their confort of 24 fix’ pound- 
ers in company, who had taken on board half 
the Guernfey prifoners. The Invincible was car- 
tied to Crookhaven, where the arrived on the 
4th, and the prifoners landed on the 8th inftant. 
On the oth, the Unicorn failed again in queft of 
the Invincible’s confort, called the Comrefle de 
Noailles tnow privateer, belonging to Bourdeaux, 
of 14. guns, 6 and 4 pounders, and 143 men on 
board, which he came up with the next day, in 
Jatitude 50 deg. 20 min. north, and o deg. weft 
longitude from London, and took her, after ex- 
changing three broadfides, and has carried her to 
Kinfale, where fhe arrived the 12th inftant, and 
Janded her prifoners the next day ¢ And, on the 
37th inflant, the Unicorn arrived at Plymouth 
with her faid two prizes, the Invincible and Com- 
tefle de Noailles. 

The London Gazette Extraordinary. 

Whitehall, May 2c, 1757. 

Laft night an exprefs arrived trom Colcnel 
Yorke, his Majefty’s Minifter Plenipotentiary at 
the Hague, with the following account of the 
victory obtained by the King ot Prufiia over the 
Aufirian army on the 6th inftant, as received 
frem Berlin by M. de Hellen, his Pruffian Ma- 
jefty’s Minifter at the Hague. 

Berlin, May 10, 1757. * You have been al- 
veady apprifed of the rapid progrefs of the King’s 
arms in Bohemia ; and | have now the pleafure 
to inform you of the glorious event, with which 
it has pleafed Heaven to crown thofe firft faccef- 
fes, in'a compleat victory obtained by his Ma- 
jetty, near Prague, on the 6th infant, over the 
whole combined force of the Houfe of Auftria,’ 

« The King having been informed, that Mar- 
tha} Brown had been reinforced by the army of 
Moravia, by the remains of the corps, which 
was beat by the Prince of Bevern, and by fe- 
Veral regiments of the garrifon of Prague; and 
feemed refolved to maintain the poft he had 
taken on-the other fide of the Moldau ; his Ma- 
jefty pafled that river with a fmail part of his 
Own army, and being joined by that under the 
¢ommand of Martha! Schwerin, determined to 
attack the enemy, though much fuperior in 
number of troops, and potted befides in a camp 
almoft inacceifible, from every advantage of fi- 
tuation, All thefe obfiacles could not check 
the ardour of the!Pruflian Officers and men,who 
vyed with each other in pafiing defiles, in crof!- 
ing marfhes, feizing the rifing grounds, and ciear- 
ing dixebes, till at length, after a very long and 
ébftinate engagement, and many fignal exam- 
ples of valour, the enemy was forced to abandon 
the field of battle, leaving behind them the 
freateft part of their artillery, all their tents, all 
their baggage, and, in a word, their whole 
tamp. We have indeed had a very affcéting lois 
in the pexfon of Marthal Schwerin, who was un- 
fortunately killed in thebeginning of the action ; 
and in the death of feveral others, who have la- 
vithed their blood, on this occafion, in the fer- 
vice ‘of their country, But, onthe other hand, 
the ils of the Auftrians has been fo much the 
biéatér} not only in the number of their dead 
ahd Wounded, but alfo in the prodigious number 
$f prifentrs -which we have taken ; infomuch 








that this battle may be reckontd decifive in every 
fenfe, and in all refpeéts, The enemy retired 
in the greatest confalion, and a part. of the left 
wing fled with the utmoft precipitation into the 
city, of Prague. The Pruflian troops are ftill 
in purdit.ot the remains of their army ; and we 
have seafon to hope, that this action will be 
no lefs glorious in its confequences, than it was 
in itfelf, - 

* Such are the firft circumftances of this me- 
morable day, which the Houle. ef Auftria will 
long remewiber, and which will ever.be a fignal 
maonument of the intrepidity of the Pruflian 
troops ; and, above all, of the protetion with 
which: Heaven continues to blefs the juftice of 
his Majefty’s caufe.” 

* P..S. of the fame date., We this moment 
learn further, that thenumber of cahnon taken 
from the enemy amounts already to two hundred 
and fifty pieces; a memorable circumftance, 
which never happened in any of the former bat- 
tles gained by bis Majefty. ‘be number of pri- 
foners amounts already to fix er feven thoufand 
men, befides thofe that have been made fince, 
and are ftiil making, the whole of the King’s 
army, that was engaged, being in purfuit of the 
enemy, who, by the accountsof ali the prifoners 
and defertess, are in the vtmoft confternation, 
and in a defvlation not to be defcribed, being in 
want of every thing, and fcarce having where- 
withal to cover themfelves, from the total lofs 
of their equipages: In fhort, all the circum- 
ftances con(pire in making this the completeft 
and moft decifive vi€tory that has -happened for 
many years, According to the report of one of 
the general Officers of the King’s army, our lofs 
is not fo confiderable by far, as was at firft ima- 
gined ; and we have the fatisfaction to know, 
with certainty, that the King, and the Princes 
his brothers, are well.’ 

. An Officer fent from the King of Pruffia to 
his Majefty is daily expected, with further par- 
ticulars of this great event. 

The letters from the Hague, by the fame ex- 
prefs, mention the Pruffians having taken the 
city of Prague, Sword in hand, on the $th ; and 
that his Prufiian MajeSy had, immediately after 
the battle, fent a body of huffars to join the ars 
my of obfervation in Weftphatia, 

Prague is one of the largeft cities in Europe, 
and, confidcring its prodigious extent, very well 
fortified: The walls are remarkably lofty; the 
baftions large, and well mounted with cannon, 
and the curtains defended with half-moons, ra- 
velins, and other works: The citadel is very 
ftrong, and the ramparts well furnished with can- 
rion ; it has alfo feveral mines ; but the whole is 
commanded by the adjacent hills; and the vaft 
number of its inhabitants render it iheapable of 
making any long refiftance, as provifions mutt 
foon be wanting. ‘See a further account of this 
city in our Magazine for November 1756. page 
193. and for an account of its Seing taken by the 
King of Pruffia, fee the Memoirs of that Mo- 
narch, printed for J. Hinton, in Newgate-fireet. 

May 24. ; 
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from Paris, which affirm pofitively, that the 
ficet, commanded by M. Du Bois de la Mothe, 
confifting of nine thips of the line, ‘and five fri- 
gates, failed from Breft.on the third initant for 
Canada, with four or 5000 menon board. They 
likewife fay, that the fleet intended for the 
Eaft-Indies, under’ M. d’ Apcher, confifting of 
feventeen fail, including the Company’s fhips, 
with 30co men on board, failed the fame day 
from |’Orient. Comte de la Marche went thro’ 
this place, incognitc, on Saturday evening, as 
did likewife yefterday the Prince de Condé. 

Broffels, May 20. We received on Wednef- 
day, from Vienna, a confirmation of the defeat 
of the Auftrian army, at Auwal, near Prague, 
on the 6th inftant ; but, as yet, the particulars 
are not known. The Duke of Orleans, went 
through this place on Wednefday morning, in the 
greateft hafte, in order to join the army under 
Marhhal d’Eftrées. 

From other Papers. April 23. 

Yefterday the Sheriffs of the city of Bath 
waited. upon the Right Hon. William Pitt, and 
the Right Hon. Henry B:lfon Legge, and pre- 
fented them with the freedom of that city io 
gold boxes. 

E, thedVMayor, Aldermen, and Common- 

council, of the city of Bath, being ful- 
ly fenfible of your great attention and regard, by 
your late difintercfted endeavours to promote the 
true intereft and happinefs of this nation; and, 
ever defirous of making our moft grateful ac- 
knowledgements to thofe whom we cannot but 
efteem the real Patriots and defenders of its pri- 
vileges, beg leave to return you our fincereft 
thanks for your late glorious conduct, and to 
prefent you with the freedom of this city, as the 
moft public teftimony we can give to fuch dif- 
tinguifhed and uncommon merit. 

Though we cannot but reflect, with the deep+ 
eft concern, on your being fo foon deprived of 
that power by which we hoped to fee our griev- 
ances redrefied, and ourfeives alfo of the many and 
great advantages we hoped to reap from it, by 
feeing our affairs return back into the fame de- 
ftru€tive channel as before: Yet muft it highly 
redound to your own honour, to have formed 
fuch noble and great defigns for the public good ; 
which, though we can never expect that a cor- 
supt Adminiftration fhould purfue, yet we know 
it cannot but admire. . 

With thefe fentiments of efteem and gratitude 
we have taken the liberty to addrefg you, on your 
Jate honourable employments, and your wife and 
Prudent adminiftration in them; which has 
placed you the moft confpicuous in the Iift of 
true Patriots, and thereby refieéted an honour on 
the employers themfelves. 

May his Maiefly never want fuch faithful and 
true Counfellors: May this nation never want 
fach accomplithed difiaterefted defenders. 


To which Mr. Pitt was pleafed, by letter, to 
return the following anfwer ; 
Mr. Mayor, 
IVE me leave by this letter addreffed to 
JF you, Sir, to convey my moft grateful ac- 
kaowled.enents for the great honour dene me 
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by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commgn-council 
of Bath, in conferring on me the freedom of their 
city. 

I cannot but be ever proud of fo fignal a mark 
of their too favourable opinion, though confcious, 
at the fame time, that I have in no degree me- 
rited it; and I am particularly happy, that my 
unfeigned zeal, and fincere endeavours in {upport 
of the juft and gracious meaiures taken by his 
Majefty, for the fafety and welfare of his people, 
have, by an indulgent interpretation of your 
worthy body, been allowed to ftand in the place 
of real-and effectual fervices. I am forced to 
make ufe of the pen of another, which I hope 
you will pardon, as I am lame with the gout in 
my right arm. I have the honour to be, with 
unalterable gratitude and conftant attachment to 
the city of Bath, SIR, 

Your moft obedient, and 

Whitehall, moft humble fervant, 

27 April, 3757. W. Pitt, 


Mr. Legge’s anfwer was as follows : 
: Downing-ftreet, April 27, 1757+ 

GENTLEMEN, 

Ermit me to return you my moft fincere and 

refpe€tful thanks for the very honourable 
teftimony you have been pleafed to give me of 
your good opinion, which, however unmerited 
on my part, I fhali always remember with the 
higheft fenfe of gratitude and regard to thofe who 
have conferred it. 

I pretend to no other merit in public ftation, 
than that of having endeavoured to promote his 
Majeity’s fervice, as long as I had the honour to 
be in it, to the utmoft of my capacity. As there 
are many Gentlemen in this country, of as-good 
intentions towards the public as myfelf, and of 
abilities greatly fuperior to my own; I make no 
doubt but his Majefty’s wifdom and paternal care 
of his people, -will direét him to the choice of a 
fucceffor in the office I lately held, much more 
equal to the duty of it than, 

GENTLEMEN, 
Your moft obliged, and 
mott obedient humble fervant, 
H. B. Lecce. 


May t. 

The Scorpion privateer, late Clark, carrying 
eight four-pounders and fifty men, is put into 
Briftol.. On Friday the 22d of April fhe tell in 
with a French privateer of 18 fix and nine poun- 
ders, from which.the Scorpion not being able to 
get away, the crew refolved to do their utmoft, 
and accordingly engaged the enemy clofely two 
hours and a half, when Capt. Clark, with two 
of his men were killed, whereby the command 
devolving to Mr. White, the firt Lieutenant, 
he bravely fought her two hours longer; when, 
after firing their wall-pieces upwards of one hun- 
dred times, befides their great guns, and having 
but two rounds of powder left, fhe received a 
fhot in her hull ; on which all the peapie (ima- 
gining fhe was finiing) cried out for quarter, but 
at that inftant, fome powder on the enemy's 
quarter-deck blowing up, which fet fire to their 
fails, they did not hear them ; this the Scorpion 
thoughe a proper time to make off, and imme- 
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diately crowding all the fail the could, and all the 
hands at the oars, they continued rowing till 
Sunday morning, in which time they were in 
fight of the Frenchman feveral times, and the 
fame day they faw a man of war in chafe of him 
off the Lizard ; and asa French privateer, named 
the Ruby, is fince brought into Plymouth by the 
Loeftofie, which anfwers the above deicription, 
there is the createft reafon to believe it is the 
fame the Scorpion met with. A great number 
of the encmy muft have been killed, as there were 
but 125 Men ‘on board when taken, Several 
pieces of fharp iron have been found on the Scor- 
pion’s decks, which were fired from the French- 
man’s great and fmal!! guns, 

May 7. 

Thurfday laft Mr. Serjeant Davy prefented the 
Right Honourable Mr. Pitre and Mr. Legge with 
copies of the following refolution of the Mayor, 
Aldcrinen and Common-council of the city of 
Exeter. 

ae In chamber, April 23, 1757. 

T is uhanimoofly ordered, Fhat the Right 

Honourable Wulliam Puit, late one of his Ma- 
j«My’s principal Secretaries of State, and the Right 
Honowiable Henry Biifon Legge, late,Chancellor 
and under Treafurer of his Majefty’s Court of 
Exchequer, be picicnted with, and admitted to 
the freedom of ihis city, as a public teftimonial 
of the hich efteem, and grateful fenfe, which 
this body entertains of that generous regard for 
the public, which prevailed on them to accept a 
Share in the adminiftration, at a junéture when 
this nation, by timidity, indolence, and mifcon- 
dudt, had been reduced almoft to the brink of 
ruin ; and of that fingular virtue, fteady integri- 
ty, and uncommon ability, which will ever dif- 
tingvith the fhort, but greatly regretted, period 
of their continuance therein. And that the 
Town-clerk do make out copies of their admif- 
fion, and tranfmit the fame to Mr. Serjeant Davy, 
to be by him prefented to the faid Gentlemen in 
gold boxes, to be provided for that purpofe by the 
Receiver, Benj. Heatu, Town-clerk, 


To which Mr. Pitt was pleafed to give the 
follow'ng anfwer: 
AM to afk the favour of you, Sir, to be fo 
good to convey to the Mayor, Alde:men, and 
Common-council of the city of Exeter, my moft 
grateful fenfe of the particular honour they have 
been pleafed to do me, in conferring on me the 
freedom of that city 
Yam truly fenfible that I cannot in the leaf 
have deferved this diftinguifhed mark of their ap- 
probation ; as! that my fincere, but imperfect 
endeavours to execute the gracious commands of 
his Majefty, for the proteéticn and happinefs of 
his people, have been (in their too favourable o- 
Pinion) imputed to me as a due difcharge of my 
duty. 


Mr. Legge’s anfwer was as follows : 
SIR, 
Muft beg the favour cf you to return my moft 
refpectful and grateful thanks to the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common-council of Exeter, for 
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the honour they have done me in admitting me 
to the freedom of that city. 

Though I am by no means confcious of any 
peculiar merit in the execution of the office I 
lately held, that fhould intitle me to fo eminent 
a mark of approbation, I thall always retain the 
higheft fenfe of obligation to the Gentlemen who 
have conferred it upon me. 

Befides the cities of Bath and Exeter, before- 
mentioned, who have prefented their freedoms 
to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, for their fignal 
fervices to the nation, the cities and corporations 
of Worcefter, Yarmouth, Newcattle-upon-Tyne, 
Bedford, &c. have likewife prefented them with 
freedoms. 

Yefterday his Majeity went to the Houfe of 
Peers, and gave the royal affent to the following 
bills: To the bill to difcontinue for a limited 
time the duties on corn and flour imported, and 
alfo upon fuch corn, grain, meal, bread, and 
flour, as have been, or fhall be taken from the 
enemy : To the bill to prohibit for a time limit- 
ed the diftilling of fpirits from wheaten corn: 
To the bill for importing bar-iron duty free into 
any port of Great-Britain ; and to feveral other 
public and private bills, 
. May 14. 

Extraét of a letter from Capt. George Mit- 
chell, of Scarborough, Yorkthire. ‘ On the 
6th inft. between Beachy and Fairley, 1 met with 
a French privateer of fix carriage-guns befides 
fwivels, and about fixty or feventy men, who 
boarded me upon the larboard quarter with thirty 
men; but with brifk firing I drove them off, 
with the lofs of one man, left dead behind, and 
three cutlaffes, two piftol:, and his flying jib- 
boom, with about thirty or forty fathom of rope, 
a cartouch-box, and likewife his grapplings. 
The engagement lafted about three quarters of an 
hour, Though I had but one gun, and a dozen 
of {mall-arms, and but four to engage, we made 
the French fly. They began moft terribly hot, 
but we foon cooled them. I am dangeroufly 
wounded, as is alfo one poor boy.” 


: a 19. 
We are well informed, that the King of 
Spain has figned a treaty of neutrality with Eng- 
land during the prefent war. 


May 21. 

On Sunday laft feveral thoufand bufhels of fo- 

reign wheat arrived in the port of Briftol. 
May 24. 

Berlin, May 14. The following relation is 
publithed here of the battle fought in Bohemia 
the 6th inftant between the Pruffian and Auftri- 
an armies: 
© Marfhal Brown was encamped, on the 
6th in the morning, with his left wing inclining 
to the mountain of Zifcha, and his right to- 
wards Sterboholi, where he waited on the hill 
the approach of our army. But the King refol- 
yed to turn the enemy’s camp; for which pur- 
pofe, his army defiled by Potfchernitz, towards 
the left; which, Count Brown perceiving, de- 
filed by his right, to avoid being taken in flank. 
The Pruffians marched beyond Bichowitz, tra- 
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infantry a little: This infantry, having made its 
attack too precipitately, was the firft time repul- 
fed. Masthal Schwerin, that worthy General, 
received a mortal fhot, holding in his hand the 
flag of his regiment. The infantry, which the 
direétion of their match had obliged to feparate, 
being re-united, made a frefh attack, and for- 
ced the enemy on the right. 

« Our cavalry on the left, after three charges, 
obliged the Auftrian cavalry, on the right ofthe 
enemy’s army,-to fly. Our centre routed the 
infantry, and pufhed quite through the enemy’s 


camp. 

‘ The left of the Pruffian army then marched 
direétly towards Michelly, where it was joined 
by the cavalry, and cut off the Auftrian army, 
whofe right was running away towards Safzawa. 

* Our troops on the right immediately attack- 
ed the left of General Brown, and fucceffively 
feized on three batteries, on different eminences. 

* The cavalry which we had on the right had 
no occafion for aétion. 

‘ Prince Henry, and the Duke of Bevern, 
who performed wonders, made themfelves maf- 
ters of two batteries. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick having taken 

the left of the Auftrians in flank, while the King, 
with his Jeit, aad a body of cavalry, had gained 
the Moldau, the Auftrian infantry was obliged 
to throw themfelves into Prague, from whence 
they intended to retire by Konigfall; but the 
corps under Marfhal Keith ftopped their paflage, 
fo that they are all blocked up there, with the 
cavalry which retreated with them. 
_ * The number of prifoners which we have 
made, furpaffes 4,0c0. We have taken 60 can- 
non and io iiandards, and have 30 of the ene- 
my’s Officers among our prifoners. 

€ Our lofs amounts to 2,500 killed; and the 
number of our wounded to about 3,000. 

€ General d’Amftel, the Prince of Holftein- 
Beck, Col. Goltze, Col. Manftein, and Lieute- 
nant-Col. Rohe, are killed, The Generals Win- 
terfeld, de la Mothe Fouque, Hautcharmoy, Blan- 
kenfee, and Plettenberg, wounded. 

* Colonel Putkammer, fent in purfuit of the 
enemy, on the fide of Benifchau, advifes that the 
Auftrians were intirely broke and difperfed ; that 
they were flying towards Budweis; and that he 
made in his purfuit a great number of prifoners.’ 

Extra&t of a letter from Plymouth, May zo. 
The Tartar man of war, Capt. Lockhart, is ar- 
tived here from a cruize, and has brought in the 
Penelope privateer belonging to Morlaix, of fix- 
teen fix pounders, two two pounders, and 180 
men, The tranfports from Portfmouth are ar- 
rived that are to take on board Anftruther’s re- 
giment for Ireland. The Viper and Macclesfield 
are failed, with the trade under their convoy, to 
Wales, 

May 24. 

Cork, May 9. Laft Friday failed the St. Al- 
ban’s man of war of fixty-four guns, with the 
trade for Portugal. 

On Saturday the following men of war arrived 
here to reinforce Admiral Holbourne, the Naf- 
fau, of feventy guns, Capt. Sayers ; the invin- 
sible, of feventy-four guns, Capt, Bentley ; the 
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Defiance, of fixty guns, Capt. Beard; and the 
Portmahon, of twenty guns, Capt. Wallace. 
The Invincible run a-ground coming in, but wae 
foon got off. 

Yefterday morning Admiral Holbourne, with 
fourteen fhips of the line, four floops, a bomb- 
ketch, and a fire-thip, and fifty-five tranfports, 
with the troops on board, got under way, in or- 
der to proceed on their voyage. They made a 
moft pleafing appearance, and would have cleared 
the land much fooner, as the wind then fat very 
fair, but was delay’d by the Centurion’s ftriking 
on the Turbet-bank ; but as it happened at dow- 
water the got off with the return of the tide, 
without receiving any damage, and proceeded 
with the fleet, all in good order and great {pirits, 

May 26. 

The exprefs that arrived laft Tuefday from the 
King of Pruffia, is Major Grant, Aid-de-camp 
to Marfhal Keith, who, as we hear, left the 
army the 7th inft. being the day after the bat 
tle, when part of the Pruffian troops were fill 
in purfuit of the Auftrians. According to the 
account brought by this Officer, above 20,000 
Auftrian troops threw themfelves into Prague, 
after their army was routed ; and many thoufande 
of the peafants in the adjacent villages, being 
dubious of the fuccefs of the day, when they faw 
all things ready for a general engagement, loaded 
their horfes, mules, and afles with their beft ef- 
feéts, and fled into Prague. We alfo hear that 
Duke Charles of Lorrain, Count Brown, the 
Duke of Arenberg, two fons of the King of Po- 
land, and other Officers of note, are cooped up 
in Prague, which it is thought muft foon fur- 
render, as there has been no extraordinary pro- 
vifion made there for fuch an unexpected additio- 
nal number of mouths. 
to enter the place. 

May 23. 

The Right Hon. William Pitt and Henry Bil- 
fon Legge have fent letters to the right Hon. the 
Lord-mayor in return for the freedom of this 
city, which was prefented to each of thofe gen- 
tlemen, on Tuefday laft, in a gold box, by Sir 
Thomas Harrifon, in purfuance of a late order 
of Common-counci!l, which letters his Lordthip 
intends to lay before the next Court of Common- 
council, 

Yefterday the feffions ended at the Old-Bailey, 
where fourteen prifoners were tried, three of 
whom were capitally convicted, viz. Edward 
Stubberfield for ftealing one theep, the property 
of John Giblet ; John Furgerfon, for returning 
from tranfportation ; and Mary Muffen, for the 
murder of her female baftard child: She receiv- 
ed fentence immediately to be executed on Mon- 
day next, 

Three were caft for tranfportation, and eight 
acquitted, 

At this feffions three received fentenceof death, 
eleven were caft for tranfportation for feven years, 
two to be branded, and three to be whipped. 

The next feffion will begin on Wednefday, the 
13th of July. 

From the GAzetTT#£®. May 28. 

Warfaw May 4. The laft letters from Lithu- 
ania fay that the Ru@ian cavalry, which bad = 
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for fome time paft at Orza and Dulranow, and in 
that neighbourhood, is now certainly marching 
towards Minfk and Wilna; but as they have a 
Jong march before they can join the great army, 
which has not yet begun to move, it is impoffi- 
ble that the Ruffians fhould begin their operati- 
ons before the month of June. 

Camp before Prague, May rt. The city of 
Prague is now compleatly invefted by the Pruf- 
fian troops on both fides of the river, the King 
commanding on one fide, and Marfhal Keith on 
the other. Prince Charles of Lorrain, Marfhal 
Brown, the two Princes of Saxony, Prince 
Loois of Wirtemberg, the Prince of Modena, the 
Duke of Aremberg, &c. &c. are faid to be in 
Prague. Advices being received, that Count 
Leopold Daun is advancing with a corps of 
35,000 Men from-Konigfgratz ; the King of 
Pruffia has ‘detached the Prince of Bevern with 
32 or 16 battalions and 50 fquadrons to offer him 
battle. It is faid that the Auffrian army is af- 
fembling at Benefchau, about two miles beyond 
the Zafawa. 

Hague, May 20. The French, who were in 
the dutchy of Cleves, are all marched towards 
Wefe! ; they are not nearer Embden than they 
were, having only a poft at Meppen, in the low- 
er Bifhopric of Munfter. The King of Pruftia 
has fent orders to defend Embden, where they 
work very hard, to put themfelves in as good a 
pofture of defence as poffible. 

Vienna, May 16. By letters from Prague 
there is an account, that the number of troops 
in that city is between 30 and 40,000 men, 
and that the King of Pruffia keeps the place 
clofely blockaded, having thrown: up intrench- 
ments upon all the avenues leading to the town, 
and having parties patroling about on all fides; 
It is likewife faid that his Proffian Majefty has 
detached a body of above 30,000 men, who 
have direéted their march towards Boemifth- 
brod, from which place Count Daun decamped 
fome days ago, and was, by the laft account, 
encamped near Kutteriberg, having been joined 
by the troops from Benefchau, to the number 
of 15000 men. They are very bufy here in 
providing tents, faddles, &c, to fupply thofe loft 
in the late aétion ; and orders are faid to have 
been fent to Hungary and Italy, to the troops 
quartered there, to march forthwith towards this 
country. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, Prefer- 
ments, Promotions, Baukrupts, &e. 


ORN. A fon to the Lady of the Hon. 
Col. Weft. fon to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Delawar. A daughter to the Right Hon, the 
Countefs of Plymouth. A daughter to her 
Grace the Dutchefs of Grafton. 
Arried. Charles Allanfon, Efq; of Bram- 
ham-Biggin, to Mrs. Peters, reli of 
Col, Peters. Richard Barrett, Efq; to Mifs 
Knight, of Hill-iteeet, Berkeley-fquare. James 
Fortefcue, Efq; to Mifs Hunter, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Thomas Orby Hunter, Efg. Hon. Col. 
Owen, fon of Sir Arthur Owen, Bart. to Mrs. 
Small, of Chelfea, Capt. Elliott, of Upton, in 


Effex, to Mifs Crifpe, of Weft-Ham. George 
Sikes, Efq; of Sikes-hall, in Dorfethhire, to 
Mifs Amelia Young, of Jermyn-ftreet. Wil- 
liam Wefteern Hugefian, Efg; to Mifs Thomafin 
Honeywood, daughter of Sir John Honeywood, 
Bart. William Tryon, Efq; to Mifs Folkes, of 
York-buildings. ‘Fobias Frere, Efo; to Mifs 
Trevilian, youngeft daughter of Sir George Tre- 
vilian, Bart. Chaplin, Efg; to Lady Bet- 
ty Cecil, fifter to the- Earl of Exeter.’ Richard 
Gorges, Efq; Member in Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Leominfter, in Herefordthire,. to Mifs 
Fettiplace, davghter of Thomas Fettiplace, Efg; 
of Swinbrook, in the county of Oxford. Hon, 
George Hobert, brother to the Earl of Bucking- 
ham, to’the Hon. Mifs Albinia Bertie, daughter 
to the Right Hoén. Lord Vere Bertie. 

IED, Edward Breton, Efq; at Kingfton 

upon Thamez. Rev. Mr. Hill, Reétor 
ot Thakeham, and Vicar of Fletching, both in 
Suffex. Leonard Bartholomew, Efq; of Oxen- 
heath, in the county of Kent. Timothy Hand- 
bury, Efg; at Sunbury. Lady George-Anna 
Herbert, daughter of Ear] Powis. His Grace 
Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton. Rev. Dr. 
Buckley, Reétor of Chingford, and alfo Rector 
of Pitfey, Effex. Rev. Dr. Sayer Rudd, near 
Ripfley, in the county of Kent. Nathaniel 
Green, Efq; in Southwark. Williams, 
Efq; Juftice of peace for the county of Dorfet. 
George Denton, Efq; at Bath. James Try, Efq; 
fecond fon of Sir Thomas Try, of Worcefterfhire. 
Mr James Bowers, an Italian merchant in Queen- 
ftreet Weftminfter. 

Referred. Moft Rev. Dr. Matthew Hutton, 
P to be Archbifhop of the vacant fee of Can- 
terbury. Rev. Mr. Sidney, to the vic. of Frox- 
ley, in the county of Huntingdon. Rev. Mr. 
Baynes, to the living of Fletching, in Suffex. 
Rev. Dr. Richard Grey, to the Archdeaconry of 
Bedford. Rev. Mr. Thomas Gawton, to the 
vic. of Godalmin, in Surry. Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Lowe, to the reét. of St. Nicholas, in Guildford. 
Revs Mr. John Johnfon, to the vic. of Moulton, 
in the diocefe of Lincoln. Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Cook, of the reét. of Wefton-Colvil), in the Ifle 
of Ely. Rev. Mr. Thomas Lloyd, to the vic. 
of Hawleigh, in the county of Wilts. Rev. Mrs 
Thomas Malton, to the rect. of Holmby, in the 
county of Southampton. Rev. Mr. Benjamin 
Biftow, to the rect. of Brambley, in the county 
of Berks, 








From the GazeTTE, 

Romoted. Ruvigne de Cofne, Efq; to be 
Secretary to the Extraordinary Embaffy to 

the Court of the Catholic King. Francis Ver- 
non, Efq; to be one of the Clerks of his Ma- 
jefty’s Privy-council. Robert Napier, Efq; Ma- 
jor-General of his Majefty’s forces, to be Col. 
of the rath regiment of foot. Thomas Brude- 
nell, Efg; to be Col. of the 51ft regiment of 
foot. James Campbell, Efq; to be Captain of a 
company in the 39th regiment of foot, comman- 
ded by Col. John Aldercron, Levett Blackborne, 
Efq; to be Steward, and one of the Judges of the 
Court of the palace of Weftminfter. The fol- 
lowing Gentlemen are appointed Officers in the 


undermentioned marine forces, viz. Richard De- 
yins, 
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vins, to be Mt Lietitemant in the 1234 company. 
Thomas Griffith, to be 2d Lieutenant in the rf 
company; Edward Thomfon, of the 3oth; Ar- 
chibald Douglas, of the 36th; Edward Wall, of 
the goth; George Nairn, of the 41%; John 
‘lerk, of the 42d 5 Stephen Page, of the 44th ; 
George Aylett, of the 48th 5° and Brent Moore, 
ofthe 72d company. Mr. Dobfon, to be Clerk 
to the Commiffioncrs of the land-tax for the city 
of London. Mr. Hodges, to be.Town-clerk for 
the city of London. Mr. Thomas Pattle, to be 
Colleétor of the a‘feflments of the water-works, 
public offices, arid penfions to the Commiffioners 
of the land-tax for the city of Londen. 
—K—TS. John David Ziegel, of King’s- 
arms-yard, London, metchant. Samuel 
Samuel, late of the city of Lincoln, gold{mith. 
Williamy Wood the younger, of the city of Brif- 
tol, joiner, cabinet-maker, andchapman. Jo- 
feph Wright, of Leeds, in the county of York, 
merchant. ‘Thomas Grocock, of Pettycoat-lane, 
in the county of Middlefex, diftiller. Lancelot 
Atkiafon, late of the town and county of New- 
caftie-upon-Tyne, merchant, Francis Paumier, 
now or late of Wand{worth, in the county of 
Sutty, hatter, dealer, and chapman, John Hen- 
ry Abegg, late of the parith of St. Ann’s Weft- 
minfter, inthe county of Middlefex, but now in 
the prifon of the Fleet, upholiterer, James 
Brown, of the parifh of St. Martin in the Fields, 
in the county of Middlefex, laceman, dealer, 
and chapman. Richard Hindle, of the Borough 
of ‘Southwark, in the county of Surry, ware- 
houfeman, dealer, and chapman. ‘Fhomas Par- 
ker, late of Eagie-court, in the parish of St. 
Mary le Stranc, in the county of Middlefex, but 
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now of Bagnio-court, Newgate-ftreet, London, 
gold ‘artd “filvet bone-lace-maker, dealer, and 
«hapman... William. Buttar and John Crawford, 
6f Cateaton ftreet, London, ‘merchants and part- 
ners. Hefiry Blew, of Bromyard, in the county 
of Hereford, butcher. Jamés Heald, of Rother- 
ham, ia the.county of York, dealer and chap- 
man. John David Ziegel, of the city of Lon- 
don, and Gabriel Barbor, of the city of Exon, 
merchants and copartners in trade. John Ro- 
gers, of the parifh of Weft-ham, in the county 
of Effex, poulterer, dealer, and chapman. Alex- 
ander Bartram, late of Manchefter, in the coun- 
ty of Lancafter, dealer and chapman. Robert 
Bower, of Sheffield, in the county of York, mers 
cer anid cHapman. Peter Owen, late of Man- 
chefler, in the county of Lancaiter, linen-dra- 
per; Thotpas Brunfdon, now or late of Marl- 
borough, in the county of Wilts, dhopkeepet, 
dealer, and chapman. Thorhas Weftell, of the 
city ot Briftol, cabinet-maker. Robert Howlett, 
of Redenhall with Harlefton, in the county of 
Norfolk, woollen-draper. William Broome, of 
Red-crofs-fireet, London, butcher, dealer, and 
chapman. William Thomas, ‘now or late of 
Newgate-ftreet, London, dealer in cyder and 
chapman. Chriftopher Winterflood, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, in the county of Suffolk, baker, 
infiholder,.and chapman. John Maw, now or 
late‘of Tetbury, in the county of Gloucefter, inn- 
holder, dealer, and chapman. Thomas Elking- 
ton, of Atherfton, in the county of Warwick, 
mercer, dealer, and chapman. Thomas Drory 
Bailey, of the parifh of St, Martin in the Fields, 
in the county of Middlefex, broker and chap 
man. 


BOOKS publifhed in MAY. 


Review of the military Operations in North 
America, 4to, Dodfley, 3s. 
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